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The Eucharist Our Sacrificial Food 
DONAL O’CONNOR 
The Bread of Life 


UR Lord at the Last Supper took bread into His holy hands 
and said, ‘This is my Body,” and over the chalice of wine 
He said, ‘“‘This is my Blood.” The three Synoptics and Saint 
Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians give us the actual words 
of consecration, but there is no attempt made to explain the 
tremendous impact of the mystery. In the words of Consecration 
the Sacrifice of the Cross is offered and the Sacrament of Christ’s 
Body and Blood is confected for our spiritual nourishment. And 
so the simple words of Consecration are the most tremendous 
words uttered by the Catholic priest. For almost two millennia 
saintly doctors of the Church have meditated and written on the 
implications of the mystery. It would be strange indeed if Our Lord, 
who often explained the meaning of His parables, remained silent 
about the deep meaning of His greatest gift to men. We must be 
eternally grateful to Saint John, the beloved disciple, for having 
preserved an instruction on the Eucharist by Our Lord Himself. 
Saint John, in his account of the Last Supper, does not mention 
the institution of the Eucharist. But in the earlier part of his Gospel, 
in Chapter 6, he has collected together the Eucharistic words of 
Jesus. Jesus says of Himself: “I am the Bread of Life.’’ He is the 
Bread of Life in two ways. Firstly, as the object of our faith, Jesus 
is the living bread come down from heaven, just as He is the living 
water.1 We must come to Christ. Our Christian faith requires us 
to attach ourselves personally to Christ, the Son of God. Jesus said 
to them: “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to Me shall not 
hunger and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst” (John 6: 35). 
But the Jews were lacking in faith and denied the heavenly origin 
of Christ: “Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph whose father and 
mother we know?” (6: 42). 
But Jesus is the bread of life in another sense: His flesh is the 
spiritual nourishment of our souls. The first mention of the flesh 
of Christ comes quite late in the chapter: “The bread which I will 


1. John 4:10, 13. Jesus said (to the Samaritan woman): “if thou didst 
know the gift of God and who he is who saith to thee: Give me to drink; then 
perhaps thou wouldst have asked of him and he would have given thee living 
_ ... he that shall drink of the water that I will give him shall not thirst 
orever.”’ 
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give is my flesh . . . (v. 51 in Vulgate; 52 in the Greek). Again 
Christ’s audience fails Him: “How can this man give us His flesh 
to eat? Our Lord does not answer this question “how.” The 
question would probably never have been asked if His heavenly 
origin had been accepted on the level of faith. Jesus simply reiterates 
His statement that unless they do eat His flesh they will not have 
everlasting life. We must eat His flesh and the effect of this eating 
is that we will be united to Him: “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in Me and I in him” (v. 57). 

Normally we would take the phrase “‘abideth in me” to imply 
the notion of local inclusion of one thing within another. This 
may be true in English idiom but it is not so in the New Testament 
Greek, e.g., Mark 5:25 speaks of “the woman in an issue of 
blood.” It is fairly well agreed among scholars that the force of the 
word corresponding to “in” is to link one concept with another, 
but any further light on the precise nature of their relation must 
be sought from the context and from the nature of the things in 
question, especially where the author himself treats of them. Later 
on in his Gospel, Saint John quotes Our Lord as using the same 
phrase again® and it is clear this time that Christ compares our 
union with Him to the vital union between the branch and the 
tree. Christ therefore is the life of our souls, and the simple realism*® 
of Our Lord’s language in chapter 6 emphasises that this union 
is achieved when we eat His flesh: “He that eateth my flesh... 
abideth in me.” 

In Our Lord’s own instruction on the meaning of the Blessed 
Eucharist, He emphasises that His flesh is the food of our souls,‘ 
that just as ordinary food is united to the person who eats it, so 
we are united to Christ (v. 57). But whereas ordinary food is changed 
into our substance, it is we who are changed into Christ. His Life 
flows into our souls, as the sap of the vine vivifies the branches 
(John 15: 4). We are therefore transformed into Christ.5 This union 


2. John 15: 4: “Abide in me and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself unless it abide in the vine, neither can you unless you abide in me. 
I am the vine and you are the branches.” 

3. We must eat the flesh of Christ . . . John uses a strong word, trogein, 
to chew with the teeth, four times in this passage. It is an unusual word, never 
occurring in the Septuagint, and only once in the New Testament outside St. 
John. 

4. “Caro mea vere est cibus,” v. 55. 

5. “. . . in Christum transformamur.” St. Thomas, Expos. in I. Cor., cap. 
X, lect. 4. 
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THE EUCHARIST OUR SACRIFICIAL FOOD 349 
with Christ is absolutely primary in any consideration of the 
Eucharist and clearly follows from the food-symbolism of the 
sacrament, stressed by Our Lord and reflected most faithfully 
in the official documents of the Church.® 


The Sacrament of Charity 


But Our Lord’s Body is life-giving. It is life-giving not in the 
sense of giving temporal life, as the manna did in the desert, but 
in the sense of giving the life of Christ, which is the principle of all 
our supernatural activity, and which lasts for ever. And this life- 
giving bread is His flesh. The great Saint Cyril of Alexandria 
insists that the flesh of the Saviour is life-giving because it is united 
to the Divine Word, Who is Life. 

The Eucharist, therefore, produces in us an increase of sanctifying 
grace. It also produces an increase of the infused virtue of charity. 
It excites the fervour of charity which consists especially in acts of 
charity.” From the nature of things, the fervour of charity may be 


6. The Council of Florence (1439) in the Decretum pro Armenis, following 
St. Thomas’s opusculum“ On the articles of Faith and the Church’s Sacraments,” 
closely connects these two effects of the Blessed Eucharist: ‘‘The effect which 
this Sacrament produces . . . is the union of man with Christ (adunatio hominis 
ad Christum) . . . and this Sacrament does for our spiritual life everything which 
material food and drink does for our bodily life, namely sustaining it, increasing 
it, repairing it, and delighting it.”? In our own time the great document of the 
pontificate of St. Pius X on frequent Holy Communion (1905) has this same 
emphasis: “‘Cum autem perspicuum sit ex frequenti seu quotidiana S. Eucharistiae 
sumptione unionem cum Christo augeri. . . .” Some recent liturgical writing 
has been unnecessarily erudite in emphasising that the word ‘“‘koinonia” 
(communio), in its application to Holy Communion denotes primarily not the 
union of the individual with Christ, but the fellowship of the saints. It is quite 
true that Koinonia has this sense both in Classical and Koine, but even in Classical 
Greek the fellowship referred to is sometimes between two people only (cf. 
Liddel and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, sub voce), and in some passages of 
the New Testament it may refer directly to the union (of many) with Christ 
(I Cor. 1:19). But certainly by St. Chrysostom’s time there is no room for 
doubt that in Holy Communion our “koinonia’”’ is primarily considered as 
union with Christ (cf. especially his 24th Homily on St. Paul’s J Cor. where he 
distinguishes metoche from koinonia). The same is true of St. John Damascene 
(De Fide Orthodoxa, lib. TV cap. 13), where he explicitly distinguishes our 
fellowship with Christ from our fellowship with one another through the 
Eucharist. But whatever about the philology of this word, the words of the 
Lord on His own sacrament should receive pride of place in any analysis of 
what the reality of Communion is. 

7. “Res huius sacramenti est charitas, non solum quantum ad habitum, sed 
etiam quantum ad actum, qui excitatur in hoc sacramento.” St. Thomas S. Theol. 


Ill, 79, 4. 
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totally or partially impeded through lack of preparation or 
distractions or actual affection for venial sins.® 

The Blessed Eucharist is therefore the Sacrament of Charity in 
three ways. It is the sacrament of Christ’s love for us; it is the 
sacrament which, when reverently received, stirs up our love for 
Christ, and not merely for Christ in isolation from His mystical 
Body, but for Christ “in all the members of His Social Body.’ 

So the Blessed Eucharist has a social aspect as well as an individual 
one. And this social effect is part of the sacramental grace of Holy 
Communion and binds the members of Christ’s Church closely 
together into one mystical society. This ecclesial symbolism of the 
Eucharist is beautifully illustrated in several ways in the liturgy; 
the mixing of the water and wine at the offertory, the water 
representing the people and the wine representing Christ; the many 
grains of wheat and many grapes that go to make the bread and 
wine are a sign of the many members of the Church in their union 
with Christ and with one another; the invitation to all the 
faithful to “take and eat” the Lord’s Body; and especially 
the fact that there is only one Body of Christ present under all the 
various consecrated species. There is only one Flesh of Christ, as 
Saint Ignatius of Antioch said, and all who eat it worthily are 
transformed into Christ and are made one with Him, and so are 
united with one another in charity. 


A participation in the sacrifice 

So far | have spoken of the Eucharist as a Sacrament, i.e., as a 
sensible sign causing grace in the soul of the recipient. But the 
Eucharist is also a sacrifice in the “active” sense of the word: the 
offering of the Victim to God. The immediate end of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is to offer praise, thanks, propitiation and petition to God. 
But the immediate end of the sacrament is to sanctify the souls 
of men. The sacrifice looks towards God; the sacrament looks 
towards men. Therefore the two are distinct, and a glance at the 
structure of the Mass will show how fully this distinction is woven 
into the Mass-liturgy. If we exclude the three “‘secondary”’ prayers” 
of the Canon, we notice that all the others are prayers of offering. 
Of these primary prayers the four™ before the Qui pridie offer to 
God the gifts of bread and wine on the altar. 

8. Hervé, Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae, Vol. IV. Paris (1957), p. 182. 

9. Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis. English trans., par. 82. 


10. i.e., the Communicantes, the Memento of the dead, and the Nobis quoque. 
11. ie., Te igitur, Memento, Hanc igitur, Quam oblationem. 
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The Qui pridie prayer, containing the Consecration, is the climax 
of the sacrifice proper, when Christ offers Himself as Victim to the 
Heavenly Father. 

After the Consecration, the Church offers the same victim. The 
language used in the “Unde et memores’” is strictly sacrificial: 
“offerimus . . . hostiam.” The “Supra quae” and “Supplices” are 
prayers for the acceptance of our offering and the Doxology 
expresses the end of all sacrifice—the honour and glory of God. 
And so the Canon ends with the people’s “Amen” signifying their 
agreement with the offering of the Victim. 

Then the whole thought and movement of the Mass changes. 
With the “Oremus, preceptis salutaribus moniti” begins the 
Communion part of the Mass. The language of “offering a Victim 
to God” ceases, and instead, we are preparing our souls for the 
reception of the Lord’s Body. The “Pater Noster’ is a prayer for 
Holy Communion, as a rubric of the Restored Ordo helpfully tells 
us. And in all the Eastern Rites it is said by the people since all 
should prepare for Communion. This was the basic reason behind 
our new Good Friday recitation of the “Pater Noster’ by all 
present.1% 

The “Libera nos” is a continuation of the final petition of the 
“Pater noster.” The “Agnus Dei” is addressed to Christ and is 
followed by a prayer for peace and two prayers of immediate 
preparation for Holy Communion. 

And so the Communion part of the Mass (including Holy 
Communion) does not continue the strictly sacrificial offering of 
the Victim to God. 

But the term “sacrifice” is also applied in a wide sense to the 
whole celebration of Mass, and secondly, in a narrower sense to 
the Offertory, Canon and Communion considered as a unit. Thirdly, 
the term “‘sacrifice’’ has been applied from the earliest times (in a 
passive sense) to the Victim itself, and this seems to have been the 
sense it had when the phrase “participatio sacrificii” made what 
was probably its first appearance in Tertullian’s treatise On Prayer. 

In all these three senses the reception of Holy Communion is a 
participation in the sacrifice. In the Mass-sacrifice, the Offertory 
is the preparation for the sacrifice proper (the Canon) and the 
Communion is the conclusion in this sense that the sacrificial 


12. “‘Totum vero Pater Noster, cum sit precatio ad Communionem”.. . 
Restored Ordo (Good Friday, Rubric 26). 

13. Father F. Antonelli, O.F.M., Relator General of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. Assisi Papers, Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, p. 158. 
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elements themselves are, by Christ’s express invitation, intended for 
consumption. At the very heart of the Canon, Christ’s injunction 
to “take and eat” is repeated, and the sacrifice itself is offered in 
elements orientated towards reception by the eating and drinking, 
The Communion therefore pertains to the integrity of the Sacrifice 
proper. 

Just as the fullest way of participating in the Canon is by offering 
the Victim to God with faith and devotion, so the fullest 
participation in the Communion part of the Mass is by the sacra- 
mental reception of the Eucharist. In this way the reception of the 
Holy Communion is a real participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
a fuller sharing in the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice, as the Council 
of Trent says: “This Holy Synod would wish that at every Mass 
the faithful present should communicate not only in spiritual desire 
but also by the sacramental reception of the Eucharist, that thereby 
a more abundant fruit might come to them from this most holy 
sacrifice’ (Denzinger 944, italics mine). 

Thus the Body of Christ which we receive is sacrificial food, 
carrying in It, so to speak, the fruits of the Sacrifice. For this reason 
the ideal liturgical setting for the devout reception of the sacrament 
is during the celebration of the Mass. Another and most cogent 
reason is that when the heavenly food is partaken of by the faithful 
in large numbers during the Holy Sacrifice, the social aspect and 
efficacy of the sacrament is more clearly shown forth. Within the 
Mass-liturgy itself, all are invited to partake of the heavenly food: 
“take ye all and eat.”’ In the “Pater noster” the whole congregation 
look forward to the daily Bread of Life. The Post-Communion 
prayer is a thanksgiving-prayer of the whole congregation for the 
Sacred Banquet they have just participated in and a petition for 
the graces of Holy Communion. The former thought (of thanks- 
giving) is more evident in the eastern liturgy; the latter in the Roman 
Mass. 

Memoriale Mortis Domini 


As Pope Pius XII says in his encyclical on the Liturgy (Mediator 


14. In all sacrifice the external offering of the gift must be accompanied by 
an internal offering of oneself. The Mass is always most pleasing to God in 
so far as it is the Sacrifice of Christ, the Principal Offerer, in Whose disposition 
there is no defect. The same is true to a lesser degree of the Mass as the sacrifice 
of the entire Church. But the Mass as the sacrifice of a particular priest and 
congregation will be more or less pleasing to God according to the greater 
or lesser devotion of the offerers. And this is clear from the prayer “Supra 
quae’ and “‘Supplices” of the Canon, in which, as Saint Bellarmine says, we 
ask ‘Sod to accept the Victim as our offering, there being no doubt that It is 
already most pleasing as Christ’s offering (de Missa, 11, 24). 
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Dei, par. 74), Our Lord made present in the Mass is shown forth 
in the state of Victim. So whenever we behold the consecrated 
Species we can truly say: Here is the Victim of Calvary. 

And this is precisely the sentiment which the Church puts into 
our hearts at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament: “Deus qui 
nobis sub sacramento mirabili passionis tuae memoriam reliquisti.”’ 
True, we adore Christ whole and entire in the Blessed Sacrament 
but we are mindful that the Host we adore was not confected during 
the Benediction Service but during the Sacrifice of the Mass. Our 
present Holy Father told the Assisi delegates: “It is first and 
foremost through the Sacrifice of the Altar that the Lord is made 
present in the Eucharist, and He is in the tabernacle only as a 
memorial of His sacrifice and passion.” 

If this is true of the Host in the tabernacle it is also true of the 
Holy Communion whether we receive it at Mass, as is most desirable, 
or outside Mass. The sacramental Body of Christ should always 
remind us of His bitter passion and death. Devout meditation on 
the Passion, so appropriate in the Canon of the Mass, is not 
altogether laid aside in the Communion part. The “Agnus Dei” is 
addressed to Christ the Lamb of God, slain for our sins. The same 
sacrificial language is repeated by the priest immediately before 
he distributes Holy Communion: “Ecce Agnus Dei.” 

The Blessed Eucharist is therefore our heavenly Food. The Bread 
which Christ gives us is His Flesh delivered up for the Life of the 
World, and carrying with it, so to speak, the fruits of Calvary and 
preserving our souls unto eternal tife. 

DONAL O’CONNOR 
Saint John’s College, Waterford 


The Fish from the Spring 


And everywhere I had associates, 
Having Paul as a companion, everywhere faith led the way 
And set before me for food the fish from the spring 
Mighty and pure, whom a spotless Virgin caught 
And gave this to friends to eat... . 
—The Epitaph of Abercius, c. 200 
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Eucharistic Piety in Irish Practice 
DANIEL DUFFY 


N a paper such as this, which attempts to deal with a subject 

which is at once a profound mystery and a dearly-cherished 

possession, the writer will be pardoned if, at the outset, he 
tries to disarm a particular kind of criticism. It is the criticism 
of good men who are well satisfied with things as they are, and are 
fearful and oversensitive about change. Let it be said at once 
that we are not concerned primarily with change. We are concerned 
with facts. And the first and most significant fact, accepted as 
normal by ourselves, but commented on, admired, and, in a sense, 
envied by others, is the size and constancy of Sunday congregations 
in Ireland. Criticise them how we may, deplore their too silent 
participation, their endless telling of the beads, their unceremonious 
entrances and exits, their unconquerable shyness at community 
prayer and hymn-singing, the great, visible, comforting fact remains 
that they go to church and go with regularity. The reader, therefore, 
is admonished to be on his guard in two ways: the shortcomings 
we may reveal and the suggestions we may offer (in consultation 
with many of the secular and regular clergy) must not blind him 
to the comparatively blessed condition of our belief and practice. 
On the other hand, attachment to current forms of piety and 
legitimate pride in their vigour must not induce an attitude of 
opposition and distrust where modifications of present practice 
are tentatively put forward. 

It is easy, indeed, to formulate admonitions; it is a different 
thing to get them accepted. The cautious and conservative mind 
(the bulwark of every institution) will instinctively resist new 
“refinements and analyses and subtleties with all the turmoil 
they involve’! and feel sincerely apprehensive that deliberate 
changes will do more harm than good. True, the ground whereon 
we stand is holy ground and we must proceed with reverence and 
circumspection. ‘‘We are dealing with a mystery which during our 
exile on earth can never be completely unveiled, never altogether 
understood, nor adequately expressed in human language.”? We 
are dealing, too, with a people whose faith is deeply ingrained, 
whose habits of piety have been formed and tested by every con- 
ceivable circumstance of fate, war and peace, famine and plenty, 
intolerance and freedom. Such a precious possession must not be 


1. De Lubac: The Splendour of the Church, p. 3. 
2. Mystici Corporis. 
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lightly exposed to analysis and disputation. “Yet forewarned is 
forearmed: if we do nothing but brood over this danger we only 
increase it and hypnotise ourselves helpless in the face of it. To 
run away from all danger is to run away from all responsibility 
and indeed from action itself.’ Therefore, we try to fathom the 
unfathomable, to express the inexpressible, or rather, to make 
more clear and articulate the content of the Church’s teaching 
on the Blessed Eucharist, and see how far our people have absorbed, 
and realised in themselves, the divine promises in the sixth chapter 
of St. John: “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
abideth in me and I in him.” In a congregation, such as we may 
conveniently call the Irish Church, where so many communicate 
so frequently, it is reasonable to ask whether the characteristic 
fruits of Communion, such as spiritual buoyancy, ncighbourly 
love and peace and joy, are perceptible in individual and community 
life. Could it be said of us as it was said of the early Christians: 
behold how they love one another! Ex fructibus eorum cognoscetis 
eos.* ‘The Christian sacrament is essentially a power that transforms 
a man’s soul, giving it supernatural qualities of the highest order 
and enriching it with divine vitalities which have far-reaching 
results in man’s conscious life.”® 

If, then, there are notable deficiencies in our social and civic 
life—a curious lack of idealism, an intemperate appetite for 
amusement, an exaggerated individualism with its concomitant 
disregard for the res publica; if, in spite of great fidelity to Eucharistic 
practice, there are disquieting weaknesses in our community life, 
it should not be taken amiss if we submit our spiritual habits to 
an earnest reappraisal.® It is not endangering a fact to examine 
prudently its full potential. It is rather to ensure its permanence, 
for to be prudent is to be far-seeing, to see beyond the present 
and to take thought for the future. It is to venture off the old and 
beaten track when it shows signs of disuse. ‘To what,” asks Cardinal 
Suhard, “‘does the Church owe her successive triumphs?” And 
he replies: ““To what she knew enough to shed. To grow is to die 


3. De Lubac: gop. cit., p. 5. 

4. Matthew 7: 16. 

5. Vonier: Sketches and Studies in Theology, p. 90 ( talics mine). 

6. “It is Ireland’s inability, so far, to take even the first practical steps towards 
evolving a distinctively Catholic society that I would see as a ‘major failing’.”’ 
Douglas Hyde, “Ireland Through Other Eyes,” article in CATHOLIC TRUTH 
QUARTERLY, Jan.-Mar. 1958, p. 7. 
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a little. She knew how to give up, in due time and without regret, 
everything that was really only a garb.’”’ 


Large congregations: problems of worship 


The manifestations of belief in the Real Presence, as seen in 
Mass attendance on Sundays and Holydays, in visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament whether for public or private devotion, as seen also on 
occasions of Corpus Christi processions and Forty Hours’ Exposition 
—these manifestations of belief are, broadly speaking, uniform 
throughout the country. In most churches, oddly enough, Sunday 
Benediction is not well attended. It does not seem to be a question 
of the time, or of counter-attractions, or of the length of the service. 
In some districts it is of comparatively recent introduction, and, 
not being of obligation, has not established itself in the piety of 
the people. By way of contrast, the monthly Holy Hour, which 
is a more demanding form of devotion, attracts much larger 
congregations; and the Forty Hours, especially in towns and 
populous districts, is well attended, indeed to a heroic extent in 
places where the all-night vigil is part of the exercise. Fluctuations 
are attributed to the varying zeal of pastors, but, by and large, 
faith in the Real Presence is simple, firm and reverential. 

For reasons that are a mixture of conservatism and convenience, 
rural churches do not present the same animation on week-mornings 
as town and city churches, nor has the practice of daily Communion 
kept equal pace. But for Sunday Mass, and on those occasions 
when tradition prescribes a “‘going to the altar,”’ the country yields 
nothing to the town in its fidelity and its fervour. The relaxation 
in the Eucharistic fast, so thoughtfully granted by the present 
Holy Father, is being availed of with a gradually increasing tempo, 
and has made Holy Communion a normal practice at late Masses. 
It was most gratefully received by the old and infirm, and especially 
by that numerous class who experienced a curious difficulty in the 
early morning fast. It has made possible also the reception of 
Holy Communion at late nuptial and funeral Masses, but it will 
take some time and some encouragement for the new facility to 
be availed of. Reception of Holy Communion at late Masses may, 
in time, serve to relieve the congestion at the early Masses where 
the crowds going to the altar are so great that public prayers and 
preaching and even the Mass itself have suffered in the desire to 
convenience the public. There are grave issues involved. It is not 

7. Suhard: Growth and Decline, p. 32. 
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merely the physical problem of regulating traffic—which is well 
done in many places; it is the problem of safeguarding the sacrament, 
of ensuring a reverential and family-like reception of the Common 
Meal. It is the problem, also, of safeguarding the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, of seeing that the sacred rite is not obscured and the 
worshippers not distracted by a continuous up-and-down movement 
of communicants. In some places, to quote a layman’s comment, 
the Mass is reduced almost to mere background noise while the 
crowd shuffles up to the altar rails. 

It is indeed a strange spiritual irony that an increase in the number 
of communicating faithful, so ardently desired and stimulated by 
the Vicar of Christ himself, should aggravate the difficulties of 
communal worship and make it harder than ever to return to the 
due celebration of the liturgy. It is more than a problem: it is a 
challenge, an instance of growth and expansion which, as one 
might say, in the fullness of time will necessitate external or ritual 
changes appropriate to the new needs. It is so difficult nowadays 
to recapture the intimate atmosphere of the early assemblings 
where the worshippers, all known to each other, were conscious of 
one another’s presence and participation in the Eucharist and the 
Agape. One wonders whether the spirit of the primitive time is 
irretrievably lost. A bishop of our time, in one of the world’s great 
cities, had the problem forced on his attention when his uprooted 
flock began to assemble for worship under less normal, sometimes 
much less normal, conditions. “‘As a matter of fact,” he says, 
“shouldn’t we ask ourselves repeatedly whether our ‘normal’ 
parishes are really true communities—whether the number of 
faithful is not so large that they cannot any longer ‘assemble’ ?’’® 


Frequent Communion 


“The holy Synod would desire that at every Mass 
the faithful who are present should communicate not 
only spiritually, but also sacramentally.” 

—Council of Trent, C. VI. Sess. XXII 


Besides religious institutes, seminaries and colleges, where daily 
Communion is the general practice, most parish churches, in town 
and country, provide opportunity for the faithful to approach the 
Eucharistic table every day. In a small minority of instances, local 

8. Most Rev. Wilhelm Weskamm, ‘Formation and Life of the Parish 
Community,” in worsHip, Feb. 1954, p. 142. 
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circumstances make it impracticable to have daily Mass or make it 
difficult (e.g. the hour of Mass) for this or that devout soul to 
communicate. Sodality membership is regarded by the majority of 
priests as the sheet-anchor, so to speak, of regular reception of 
the sacraments. Of course, this entails only monthly Confession 
and Communion which is less than the ideal desired by the Council 
of Trent. But, it should be stated, it does provide a recruiting 
ground for more zealous souls, and it ensures a regular frequentation 
by many who would otherwise be content with once or twice a year. 

The town, as we have already noted, has a higher proportion of 
daily communicants than the country. To account for this, we may 
point to the contrasting conditions: the longer distance in the 
country, the unlighted roads in the winter time, the regular care of 
livestock, the desire to be well-dressed at Mass, and, we may add, 
the survival of a certain Jansenistic attitude towards the reception 
of the Blessed Sacrament. There is usually in the town church a 
faithful band of daily Mass-goers, of whom about one third go 
every day, or nearly every day, to the altar. The percentage would 
very likely be increased—such is the opinion of many priests—if 
the faithful could shed the false association of “‘confession and 
communion.” The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council on Daily Communion (20 December 1905) cited ‘‘men of 
learning and piety . . . who, in accordance with the teaching of 
the Fathers, maintained there was no precept of the Church 
demanding more perfect dispositions in the case of daily than of 
weekly or monthly Communion.” Moreover, by Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences (14 February 1906), “‘the 
faithful, who, being in the state of grace, are accustomed to receive 
the Blessed Sacrament daily with a right and devout intention ... 
may avail themselves of the Indult of Clement XIII without being 
obliged to make the weekly confession which would otherwise be 
still necessary for the gaining of the Indulgences that occur during 
the week.” It is a misconception (says the former decree) to look 
upon the Eucharist as a prize or reward of virtue bestowed on the 
recipients. It is rather “the antidote whereby we are delivered from 
daily faults and preserved from deadly sins.”’ It is strange that, 
even in virtuous, docile people, the old ‘Confession complex” 
should have survived so long and, one might say, so stubbornly in 
face of the unequivocal teaching of the Holy See. The sacrament 
of Penance, to be sure, must ever be the sacrament of reconciliation, 
the chief refugium of the habitual sinner, and a means of purgation 
for those who aspire to a more perfect life. But to the faithful 

9. Cf. Clifford Howell, S.J.: The Work of Our Redemption, p. 131. 
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Christian, struggling with temptation and with the affairs of life, 
hesitant from a sense of unworthiness and holding back out of 
respect, the Holy See, like a wise mother, calmly and firmly urges 
frequent and even daily recourse to “this most healing sacrament.” 


Disposition: problem of adequate preparation 


“But whereas the Sacraments of the New Law, while 
taking effect ex opere operato, nevertheless produce a 
greater effect in proportion as the dispositions of the 
recipient are better: therefore, care is to be taken that 
serious preparation should precede Holy Communion, 
that a suitable thanksgiving, according to each one’s 
strength, circumstances, and duties should follow.” 

—Decree 1905 


On the quality of Eucharist practice, relative to preparation and 
thanksgiving, it is impossible to generalize. Many priests are 
seriously concerned over the problem, believing, from personal 
observation and discreet inquiry, that communicants—they have 
daily communicants principally in mind—do not dispose them- 
selves sufficiently for the Sacrament. That some prepare well, as 
evidenced by exemplary living and unhurried application to prayer, 
all readily admit. But they appear to be exceptional. It is a fact of 
experience that many good people, for reasons unknown to them- 
selves, fail to make progress, or, to put it another way, seem unable 
to lift themselves out of the rut of mediocrity in spite of much 
frequentation of the sacraments. ‘““We should not allow ourselves 
to live under illusions. It is quite possible to get the faithful to 
receive Holy Communion frequently and to go to Confession 
regularly while at the same time unChristian conditions . . . con- 
tinue as before.’!° Furthermore, there is a widespread and palpable 
animus against certain types of regular communicant, due partly 
to a kind of spiritual envy; due also, it would seem, to the unpre- 
possessing manners and mores of these communicants in ordinary 
social intercourse. There may not be much depth or validity in 
the -riticism; but I think it is more honest to record it as a fact. 

Dispositions, therefore, are vital. They regulate, as it were, the 
inflow of sanctifying grace, and so affect the spiritual progress of 
the recipient. They are the human contribution, weak and seemingly 
insignificant, but none the less required by God, in this mysterious 


10. Weskamm, Joc. cit., p. 150. 
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partnership, to effect man’s sanctification. It would not be easy to 
exaggerate their importance. If our treatment of the subject seems 
to be concentrated on the daily communicant, it is not because 
Holy Communion is a more sacred reality for him than for his 
sodality confrére who receives once a month. It is because in the 
former case there is the greater responsibility of the recipient, 
towards himself and towards the community, and there is the 
danger (as the decree mentions) of routine, vain glory and human 
respect, so calculated to dissipate the fruits of the Sacrament, 
The “right and devout intention” is not to be lightly taken. 

While the Decree of 1905 urges parish priests, confessors and 
preachers to exhort the faithful, ‘frequently and with great zeal” 
to the devout and salutary practice of daily Communion, it states 
that the confessor’s advice should be asked in order that frequent 
and daily Communion may be practised with greater prudence 
and may be accompanied by more abundant merit. We must not 
interpret this duty in a negative or dissuading sense. It imposes an 
obligation on the confessor and on the penitent (if we may use a 
modern phrase), to keep the matter under review, to ensure the 
continued “‘rightness”’ of the intention and the continued fruitfulness 
of Holy Communion. 

In answering the question “‘what does preparation before Com- 
munion consist in?” the Catechism of Pius X says (in the first 
place) that it consists in meditating for some time on Whom we are 
about to receive, and on who we are. It then enumerates acts of 
faith, hope, charity, contrition, adoration, humility, and the desire 
to receive Jesus Christ. These are the familiar prayers before Holy 
Communion (of which we shall speak later) found in most manuals 
of piety. Let us consider, first, the meditation. Does the Church 
require of the daily communicant a regular preparation for the 
Sacrament which is to include a prayerful reflection on the mystery 
of the Eucharist, or some relevant article of belief such as the 
Incarnation, the Passion, the Resurrection, the coming of the 
Holy Ghost? When the faithful are invited, nay urged, to adopi 
this “devout and salutary practice,” they are surely invited to 
receive in such a way as to allow the Sacrament to produce its 
transforming effects, that is, with the requisite dispositions. Does 
this imply, at least in a rudimentary form, some systematic or 
regular mental prayer? That appears to be the official tenour, if 
not the teaching, of the Holy See. To ignore that requirement in 
practice, from considerations of convenience or feasibility, would 
seem to contravene the wishes of the Church, and to expose Holy 
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Communion to the danger of becoming a lukewarm and illusory 
exercise of piety. 

In the section on the Blessed Eucharist in his Spiritual Life,™ 
Tanquerey writes: “that this communion may not degenerate into 
a mere form it will be good to vary, if not daily at least from time 
to time, the subject of our colloquies.”’ Treating, in another section, 
of the spiritual union effected by the Sacrament, the same author 
says: ‘“‘to enjoy these privileges, however, one must evidently 
practise interior recollection, hearken attentively to the voice of 
God, and be ready to comply with His least desire.” Strangely 
enough, when he comes to speak of the necessary dispositions, and 
in particular the preparation, he does not specify mental prayer 
as a requirement. He speaks of the more perfect accomplishment of 
all our duties of state in union with Jesus. It is difficult to see how 
this can be maintained, in the vast majority of cases, without some 
regular spiritual reading and reflection. 

Abbot Marmion” speaks of the gradual transformation brought 
about by devout reception of Holy Communion. “This trans- 
formation holds for us many degrees and comprehends many 
stages. We cannot realize it all at once; it is only gradually that 
this transformation is wrought, in the measure that we enter deeper 
into the knowledge of Christ Jesus and of His states, since His life 
is our model and His perfection the example of our own.” But, 
“as to the formulae to help us in the immediate preparation for this 
union with Jesus, one cannot fix on any exclusively, the needs of 
souls as well as their aptitudes being so varied.” The question of 
formula or precise method of preparation must not be confused 
with the need for some discipline of the mind to nourish and refresh 
our resolution. 

In his Theology of the Apostolate, a study of the Legion of Mary 
and its distinctive pledge, a study, that is, which is primarily 
intended for the layman, Bishop Suenens speaks of the Incarnation 
and lays down a general principle of earnestness which we may 
apply to our subject: “‘The manifestations of the love of God are 
depths of this kind: they must be ceaselessly studied, and lived, 
for us to see clearly their ineffable blessings and for the extent of 
their magnificence to be realized.”}* 

It is but reasonable to suppose, as the Decree of 1905 indicates, 
that meditation, mental prayer, interior recollection, or whatever 


11. The Spiritual Life, pp. 149, 146. 
12. Christ in His Mysteries, p. 351. Cf. Christ the Life of the Soul, p. 278. 
13. Theology of the Apostolate, p. 11. 
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form the devout reflection takes, will correspond to individual 
capacities—age, education, condition, circumstances.44 The more 
talented have the greater responsibility; but, as we may infer from 
the Gospel, even the single talent has to be accounted for. Religious 
belief and religious practice should keep pace with intellectual and 
cultural growth. “The reason why so much piety is shallow and 
evanescent, why religion so frequently fails to take hold of the 
mind, and to govern the conduct of the stronger natures, is because 
the intellect has not been thoroughly engaged on the side of 
religion.”25 “If the Church is composed of thinking members and 
not of mere puppets, then each must give proof of a genuine 
earnestness. First of all, he should deepen his faith by sober and 
serious reflection, and this not to satisfy his intellectual curiosity, 
but to ‘know’ in the sense of the Gospel.’’!¢ 

There is, apparently, a dilemma confronting us. On the one 
hand there is the unmistakable call for reflection on the mysteries 
of revelation, without which our faith and our love will shrivel up, 
or, at best, maintain a precarious and stunted growth. On the 
other hand there is the mass of the faithful, the young, the unlettered, 
the multitude who are ever pressed for time and convenience, the 
multitude on whom Christ has compassion, for whom He instituted 
the Eucharistic Meal—what are they to do? How are they to 
meditate? How are they to dispose themselves day after day, week 
after week, to partake of “the immense fruits’’ of Holy Communion? 

To help the faithful acquire proper dispositions, so clearly 
required by the nature of sacramental efficacy and so firmly pre- 
scribed by the Church, spiritual writers have felt obliged to elaborate 
various methods of preparation and thanksgiving. But, in so far as 
these are used during Mass, they tend to have a strange effect: 


14. In one of his University sermons, Newman wrote: ‘“ ‘Mary kept all 
these things and pondered them in her heart.’ . . . Thus Mary is our pattern 
of faith, both in the reception and in the study of Divine Truth. She does not 
think it enough to accept, she dwells upon it; not enough to possess, she uses 
it; not enough to submit the Reason, she reasons upon it. . . . And thus she 
symbolises to us not only the faith of the unlearned, but of the doctors of 
the Church also.” Ave Maria, by J. C. Flood, p. 32. 

15. Bishop Vaughan: Letter to the Clergy, published as a foreword to 
Treatise on the True Devotion (de Montfort). 

16. Philips: The Role of the Laity in the Church, p. 27. ‘“‘Francis de Sales 
was convinced that the Reformation had caused the harm it had simply because 
‘we confined ourselves to saying our breviaries and did not think of acquiring 
scientific knowledge.’ . . . Knowledge is the priest’s eighth sacrament.” Miiller: 
St. Francis de Sales, p. 16. The laity, in due proportion, have a similar 
responsibility. 
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they concentrate the worshipper’s attention on the Blessed Eucharist 
as if it were itself a separate entity and, too often, I fear, reduce 
holy Mass to a period in which these prayers might be said. They 
divorce the Sacrificial Food from the Sacrifice. It is a melancholy 
reflection that special devotions, as for example the Nine Fridays, 
where sO many come merely to “‘receive’’ have aggravated the 
undesirable trend. The liturgist, in his desire to get the people to 
take an active and enlightened part in the Mass, very rightly, and 
sometimes very vehemently, deplores the multiplication of methods. 
“How far more intense and complete,’”’ says Dom Bede Lebbe, 
“more eloquent and captivating, is the ‘method’ followed by the 
Church! She places Communion in the midst of her family gathering 
—the Mass—which opens with a preparation of unrivalled richness 
and variety.”2” Likewise Dr. Pius Parsch: “The best preparation 
for Communion is to join in the celebration of the Mass. The 
customary acts of faith, hope, love and contrition which are found 
in many prayer books, are not essential, and the same thoughts and 
sentiments are contained in the official prayers of the Missal.”28 
Not liturgists alone (a somewhat extreme and fanatical group in 
the eyes of the clergy at large), but religious advisers generally feel 
under an obligation to repeat the same advice without being at 
heart convinced that it is the truth. Even with the extended use of 
the missal—though it is used by a very tiny minority yet—it cannot 
be reasonably maintained that the Low Mass, with its efficient speed 
and its Epistle and Gospel unexplained, can provide that salutary 
meditation for some time on Whom we are about to receive, and 
who we are.” If, indeed, the liturgical celebration of the Mass, the 
full and attentive participation of the people in the psalms, the 
scripture readings, the traditional prayers and actions of the Mass 
were once more a reality, then the problem of dispositions would 
be more easily solved.® But, as far as one can judge, that will take 
some time. Meanwhile, the old-fashioned prayer book, with its 
special “‘before and after’’ Communion prayers, must continue to 
be the mainstay of the people’s Eucharistic devotion. 


17. The Eucharist, the Life of the Church, p. 31. 

18. Study the Mass, p. 99. 

19. “Modern psychology has established that an idea has more influence 
on the spirit the more man’s other forces are put into its service. Francis (de 
Sales) was quite conscious of this and recommended that prayers should be 
spoken out loud. He makes reference to the importance of singing hymns 
and recommends the use of physical gestures in order to increase one’s fervour.” 
Miller: op. cit., p. 86. 
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Quality of Eucharistic prayer: manuals of piety 


It is true to say, of the general body of the faithful, that the 
prayers they say are those they learned in childhood and those 
they read in their prayer books. Their capacity to improvise, to 
express themselves adequately “‘in their own words,” is small, and 
rarely called into service except in the form of ejaculations.” The 
prayer book therefore is important. Indeed, some pastors would 
urge the use of the prayer book as a compendium of devotion into 
which the definitions of the Catechism could be woven at school, 
forming, as it were, a natural bridge between the accurate essential 
formulae of school and the devout practice of prayer in adult life, 
One difficulty in bringing about such a useful conjunction is the 
great variety of prayer-books found among children, to say nothing 
of adults; while a further difficulty presents itself in maintaining 
the school prayer book in use when school days are over. The 
missal immediately suggests itself, as the unchanging book of 
prayer, and is, in fact, being used experimentally in some senior 
classes where the primary course of catechism is presumed to have 
been completed. 

The Communion prayers in the manuals follow a fairly uniform 
pattern, consisting, for the most part, of the acts mentioned in the 
Catechism of Pius X. Some of the older manuals affected a style of 
utterance and pious aspiration which is manifestly out of tune 
with the modern idiom. Even a cursory examination of prayer 
books in common use will reveal a remarkable survival of odd- 
sounding and unrealistic prayers. It cannot be supposed that they 
are said with sincerity; and, in any case, their repetition must tend 
to create a false opposition between the world of matter and the 
world of spirit.24 The phraseology of prayer, the manner in which 
we open our heart to God, is a very personal thing, intimate and 
self-expressive. Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur. For that reason, 
while we may admire the effusion of the saintly or heroic soul, 
we must not suppose that it will fit the needs or the mentality of the 


20. There are, of course, exceptions. “It often happens that the foolish 
things of the world, men and women of simple faith, ignorant and unlettered 
in the wisdom of the world, are the very people who understand best of all 
the secrets that pass between God and the soul He loves in the intimacy of 
prayer.” Robert Nash, S.J.: The Priest at his Prie-Dieu, p. 17. 

21. Cf. Muller: op. cit., p. 65. 

22. Matthew 12: 34. 
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average layman.”* We must, I submit, propose an attainable ideal— 
for in our Father’s House there are many mansions—and phrase it 
with sobriety (so characteristic of liturgical prayer) and in words 
that are easily understood. 

The ideal prayers for Holy Communion would incorporate the 
mystery of the Eucharist in all its richness and profusion in such 
a way that the earnest communicant could draw on them freely 
for his spiritual refreshment. The short acts are too short, and are 
soon exhausted. There is no reason (except competition for space) 
why the manual of piety would not enlarge the acts of faith, hope 
and charity so as to bring out the manifold graces and fruits of the 
Sacrament as expounded in the councils of Florence and Trent: 
the nourishment of the soul, “‘sustaining, increasing, repairing and 
giving delight,”’ the antidote of faults and the preserver from sins, 
the pledge of future glory and perpetual happiness, the vinculum 
caritatis, the binding force of all the members of the Mystical Body. 
That would be the ideal. It would, in fact, amount to a series of 
Eucharistic meditations and colloquies such as devout souls in the 
cloister are accustomed to use. A simple form which would suit the 
taste and capacity of the lay communicant would introduce a new 
reflection for each day of the week, after the manner of Saint 
Ambrose. It would focus the mind and induce the recipient to 
strive consciously for the special fruits of the Blessed Sacrament. 

It will be seen at once that preparatory prayer of this kind ought 
to precede Mass, not be said during Mass, a “remote preparation” 
(as distinct from the good life) which will enable the earnest soul 
to take part worthily and, as it were, with freshness in offering the 
Sacrifice and in partaking of the Sacrificial Food. It makes demands 
on the individual, it imposes a spiritual discipline; but it is a test of 
seriousness of purpose and, as far as one can make it, a guarantee 
of fruitfulness. 


Social significance of the Eucharist 


In the Church’s teaching, the fruits of Holy Communion are 
enumerated and described, not as distinct and unconnected effects, 
but as different aspects of one complex spiritual result variously 
referred to in the New Testament. Sometimes one aspect is stressed 
more than another, as when the chief emphasis is laid, by many 
prayer books and Eucharistic leaflets, on the effect we call spiritual 
sustenance. Bread and wine signify food or nourishment, and 
therefore provide nourishment for the soul. But they also signify a 
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meal, a banquet, a convivium, where the members of the family eat 
and drink in common, and are bound together by intimate ties, 
“For we being many, are one bread, one body all that partake of 
one bread.”’*4 ‘‘The special and primary fruit of Holy Communion 
is Union with Christ and the Members of His Mystical Body by 
Charity . . . As we sit down at the same table, feeding on the one 
Body of Christ, so we become of necessity one with one another, 
enjoying in common the possession of Christ.” Corresponding, as 
it seems, to the needs of our time, modern spiritual writers lay 
significant emphasis on the social or communal aspects of Holy 
Communion, calling the faithful away from individualism and 
selfishness in the spiritual life. ““Whereas in olden days there had 
been a social or gregarious sort of piety based on the communal 
cult of the Church, inspired by the consciousness of grace, of 
membership of the Mystical Body, and centred on Christ the 
Mediator, now there arose instead an individualistic type of piety 
concerned with the salvation of the individual soul, with the fear 
of sin, the consciousness of guilt, and the need for intercession.” 
“Let us broaden our piety . . . Let us unite ourselves with the 
Church . . . Let us be proud to belong to this Eucharistic society, 
to live the same life as our brethren, tofeed on the same Bread, 
received at the same table, in a spirit of indissoluble brotherhood.” 
There is a reality of stupendous import lying dormant in our sacra- 
mental life awaiting our touch, our advertence, to awaken it to life, 
“Between the members of the Mystical Body which is the Church, 
there exists a mysterious union which unites one to another in 
good and bad... Are all of them aware of these liturgical and 
supernatural realities? No one would dare to answer affirmatively, 
especially after a consideration of the individualism and passivity 
of sacramental practice. United at the same table, unified by the 
same transforming food, they should feel the same current of life 


23. “It is a better prayer to tell Christ of one’s love in the simplest language 
and mean it, than read at Him the most beautiful act of love composed by the 
greatest saint if the reading be not from the heart.” Nash: op. cit., p. 24. 

24. I Cor. 10:17. 

25. J. B. Jaggar, S.J.: Catholic Devotion to the Holy Eucharist (Cambridge 
Summer School, 1922), pp. 187, 192. Cf. L. Bouyer: ‘Communion, as the 
word is used here, is not to be understood in its modern usage, that is, as the 
reception of the sacrament by an individual believer. Rather is it to be understood, 
as koinonia was always used by the Fathers, to mean ‘communion with’ other 
people in a common partaking of the same gifts.” Life and Liturgy, p. 76. 

26. Howell: op. cit., p. 172. 

27. Dom B. Lebbe: op. cit., p. 38. 
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passing through all the souls about them.”*§ The common bond is 
love, self-sacrifice, brotherhood, a real God-given blood-relation- 
ship, not a tenuous philanthropic ideal. The common obstacle is 
pride, self-love, private judgment, private gain. The Reformation 
canonized it and made it a virtue called individualism. 

Our long association with the Reformation culture, in social 
and commercial life, has to some extent poisoned the relationship 
between religion and life, between the obedience and fellowship we 
profess at Mass and foster by Holy Communion, and the intensely 
competitive and selfish world of business. To propose a Christian 
approach to business affairs would be taken as quite impracticable, 
and it is only with extreme caution that Catholic men-of-the-world, 
be they employers or trade unionists, will listen to the teachings of 
the social encyclicals. ‘“‘Ireland’s Catholics,” says a friendly 
observer,” “have proved that they try to keep the First Com- 
mandment, which is that they should love the Lord, their God. 
Is it too much to hope that they may soon start demonstrating in 
practical fashion their determination to apply the second one— 
that they should love their neighbour as themselves—to the society 
in which they live’’—that is, in our context, to make Holy Com- 
munion what God intended it to be, a real dynamic binding force 
in family and social life. 


Conclusion 


We set out, first, to look at the great fact of Eucharistic worship. 
It was not to fortify our sense of satisfaction or complacency, nor, 
on the other hand, to cause disquiet among pastors and pious 
communicants. It was, as we said, to examine its full potential. 
With the help of many local surveys and observations we tried to 
assess the fruits of our piety and our practice, and, by recalling the 
official teaching of the Church and the opinions of theologians and 
spiritual writers, to suggest some modifications of attitude rather 
than of practice which would enhance the effects of the Sacrament. 
I have said attitude rather than practice, because the mental change 
is far more important: it is fundamental, and without it any external 
change in ritual will prove to be illusory. Of course, it is quite 
possible—and here I submit to the judgment of experienced 
liturgists—that changes in the liturgy will themselves bring about 
the change of mind which is desired. It is a problem for the pastor, 


28. Philips: op. cit., pp. 40, 41. 
29. Hyde: Joc. cit., p. 8. 
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constrained, as he is, by the necessities of a three- or four-year 
catechetical programme and the demands of ever-increasing 
devotions, societies, collections and meetings, all clamouring for 
attention, to pay due heed to the call for “‘frequent and zealous” 
exhortations on the Eucharist. There is no easy solution. Only his 
zeal for the Blessed Sacrament will save him from being over- 
wrought and troubled, like Martha, ‘‘about many things,” and 
enable him to impregnate all his catechetical work with a devotion 
to the Mass and Holy Communion. The monthly Holy Hour, the 
parish retreat, the thoughtfully-managed Catholic Truth Society 
box (or the Legion of Mary book-barrow), as well as the recurring 
Eucharistic feasts, provide opportunity for recalling the “‘unspeak- 
able treasures of grace” contained in the Sacrament. 

Perhaps the most effective occasion of all is offered in the con- 
fessional where the frequent communicant, instead of being content 
with the wearisome recital of peccadilloes, can be encouraged to 
seek regular spiritual direction and so enter more deeply and more 
wholeheartedly into the mystery of Communion. The regular 
communicants must be the leaven of the community. On them, 
very largely, on their uprightness, their honesty, their forbearance, 
their self-sacrifice, depends the increase of Eucharistic piety and 
practice in the neighbourhood. Verba docent, exempla trahunt. 
“The Christian Sacrament,” as we saw in Abbot Vonier, “‘is 
essentially a power that transforms.’ The transformation must be 
seen, like a light shining before men, not like the trumpet-sounding 
of the Pharisees, to give witness to the supernatural power of the 
Eucharist and the supernatural message of the Church. 

DANIEL DUFFY 
Saint Joseph’s, Carrickmacross, County Monaghan 


For defence and action 


Have no doubt, beloved sons and daughters, the most important 
reserve of energy needed for the renewal of Christian life and piety, 
for defence and action in God’s vineyard, is the Blessed Sacrament. 

—PIUS XII 
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The Graces of Communion 
PLACID MURRAY 


THE GRACES OF COMMUNION STUDIED IN 
THE POSTCOMMUNIONS OF THE MISSAL!’ 


Introduction 
Part I: Survey of material and literary form. 
Part II: Doctrinal content: 

The eucharistic landscape and horizons; the sense of 
possession; the Person of Christ and His Sacramental 
Presence; Operatio. 

(i) Reception. 

(ii) Effects : ‘““Mentes nostras’; “‘Medicinalis Operatio” ; 
guidance for the mind, healing of the soul, protection 
of the body. The building up of the Mystical Body 
and concord. 

(iii) Mysterium and fulfilment: Dom Casel, Dom Brou. 
“Temporalis.” 

Appendices: Thanksgiving after Communion; Our Lady and the 
Eucharist. 
Conclusion 


Introduction 


The prayers of the Missal, though familiar to us from long years 
of use, often fail to become intimate to our souls. We generally 
seek elsewhere for words to clothe the inner thoughts, feelings, 
desires and movements which the Eucharist arouses in us. The 
Missal prayers remain, in practice, outside the inner sanctuary of 
our eucharistic life. This, I suppose, is particularly true of the 
Postcommunion. After Communion, we feel the sands are fast 
running out: we hardly notice the text of the Postcommunion as 


1. I should like to acknowledge here the encouragement received from 
Monsignor Wagner and Dr. Fischer of Trier, and from Dom Louis Brou and 
Dom Henry Ashworth of Quarr Abbey. So far as I am aware, although the 
Postcommunions have been treated of incidentally in the standard manuals, 
and in detail in some studies (listed below in the bibliography), there exists no 
study embracing them all in a general doctrinal view. I have not had access 
to the German work mentioned by Jungmann, J. TSCcHOUR: Das Opfermahl 
(1942). In the notes, the numbering of the prayers, unless it is otherwise stated, 
follows that of the The Missal in Latin and English by Rev. J. O’Connell, M.A. 
and H. P. R. Finberg, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., London: Burns, Oates, 1949. 
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we glide into the end of Mass. In our thanksgiving after Mass, we 
seldom work in the Postcommunion of the day as an ingredient 
into that pot-pourri which thanksgiving becomes over the years. At 
the other end of things, we often feel sluggish and uninspired in our 
preparation for Mass; and even in the actual celebration of Mass 
how often do we wake up—spiritually—only at the moment of 
Communion! I hope this is not over-emphasizing the shadows in 
the picture of our habitual celebration. The author of the Imitation 
already bemoaned this distressing experience: “Jngemisce et dole, 
quod adhuc... sis... tam tepidus in celebrando: tam aridus in 
communicando: tam cito distractus: tam raro plene tibi collectus,.’" 

Until the Missal prayers become congenial to our taste, we will 
be inclined to discard them as the mere rind or peel of the sacra- 
mental food. They are food too, and the best seasoning to bring out 
the full flavour of the heavenly table. I should like to suggest to 
you this morning the eternal sweetness, “‘suavitas aeterna’™ of the 
Eucharist, as it is distilled for us in the Postcommunions of the 
Missal. 


I. Survey of material: literary form 


Although every Mass in the Missal has a Postcommunion assigned 
to it, not every Postcommunion is proper to each Mass: some texts 
are repeated. There are in all about 330 different Postcommunions 
in the Missal;* this provides us with a corpus of texts on which to 
work. About one-third of the number are contained in the temporal 
cycle. These are the heart of the matter, and set the style for the 
other parts of the Missal: the Proper of Saints, the Common of 
Saints, Votive Masses and Occasional Prayers, and finally Masses 
for the Dead. We may say that the bulk of them go back both in 
substance and form to the earliest known period of our Latin 
Mass?; those added at a later date followed the same form, but not 
always the same doctrinal spirit. It thus happens that paradoxically 
enough, there are some prayers in the Missal, which are 


la. Liber IV, caput VII: “sigh and grieve that . . . thou art still so tepid in 
celebrating; so dry at the time of receiving; so quickly distracted; so seldom 
quite recollected within thyself.” ; 

2. No. 749: September 9, s. GORGONIUS, Martyr. 

3. The numbering system in O’Connell and Finberg proved invaluable in 
arriving at this (approximate) total. 

4. JUNGMANN: Missarum sollemnia (English translation, The Mass of the 
Roman Rite), vol. 1, 372 ff (what he says about the Collects is equally applicable 
to the Postcommunions). 
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“unliturgical’’ in spirit, though not in form. I should hasten to 
add that those of most recent date, such as those of Christ the 
King, and the Assumption of Our Lady, have rejoined the earlier 
tradition, not only in form but in spirit. On the whole then, broadly 
speaking, we have here an intact legacy of the earliest days of the 
Latin Mass: it has survived the vicissitudes of time, and has come 
through into our Missal from the ancient Sacramentaries.® These 
prayers are still being said by every priest every day the world over; 
still being said, but in a sense, not being used, at least not being used 
to the full. 
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Literary form 


There are some literary characteristics of these Postcommunions, 
which it may be useful to remind ourselves of. Practically all are 
extremely brief: usually composed of one tightly packed sentence, 
containing a few subordinate clauses, they have about them a 
neatly-turned Latin air, which it is extremely difficult to render in 
correspondingly effective English. There are latent phonetic and 
rhythmic devices in the choice of the Latin words, which become 
apparent when the prayers are sung out loud. Here the translator 
must aim above all at a literary rendering, as Monsignor Knox 
advises us:® a literal translation is not only useless, but in a sense 
harmful. The laity who have forgotten or never learnt Latin cannot 
be blamed for not warming to translations which do not speak the 
English of today. On the other hand, the translator must remember 
the warning of another great scholar: “‘every attempt [at translation] 
which is not based upon a fine sense of the value of Latin words 
and on a careful attention to each word in every sentence, is built 
upon a rotten foundation and doomed to failure.’ If I might 
throw out a metaphor here, I should say that these prayers are 
like a treasure trove of obsolete coins, which have to be exchanged 
into modern currency in order to be put in circulation once again. 
In the treasure heap, you have solid pieces and also the small change: 
the solid pieces are the recurring key concepts such as “‘salutaris,” 
“consortium,” ‘“‘temporalis’” and dozens like them. The small 
change consists of transitional phrases, and the stock expressions, 


5. JUNGMANN: Missarum sollemnia, vol. I, 61. 

6. KNOX, R. A.: On English Translation: The Romanes Lecture delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, 11 June 1957. Oxford Clarendon Press. 26 pp. 

7. SOUTER, A.: Hints on Translation from Latin into English (Helps for 
Students of History. No. 20). London SPCK (1931), 7. 
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such as “‘quaesumus, Domine’’: these latter can be more readily 
switched about; but the solid pieces have to be weighed out, ounce 
by ounce as pure gold. Incidentally, we should stress at this point, 
that the prayers of the Missal combine the language of both thought 
and prayer: “a beautiful balance between praying and thinking,” 
as Father Jungmann phrases it.”* This may remove an unspoken 
prejudice which some people feel about them. 


II. Doctrinal content 


Turning now from the literary form to the doctrinal content of 
the Postcommunions, let us first make a broad survey of the land- 
scape, before examining details. For a landscape it is, if in part 
forgotten, and to survey it at length and at leisure is to evoke the 
same feelings which arise unbidden in the mind of one who revisits 
his ancestral homestead from which his family has long withdrawn, 
and of which he himself retains a knowledge gained more by 
hearsay than by direct memory. He slips alone out into the garden 
and orchard, and reconstructs the scene as it must have been, 
before the present neglect and decay had crept over path and plot, 
hedge and wall and flower bed. Enough remains clear of the general 
plan to enable him to picture it as it must have been when it was e 
home, peopled by busy human voices. He pauses and raises his 
eyes and heart to the four horizons surrounding this home, which, 
when seen from this centre, present a view not quite obtainable 
from any other vantage point. If the Postcommunions are our 
ancestral eucharistic home, they too had what I should like to call 
the four classic eucharistic horizons: Reception, Fulfilment, Con- 
duct and Mystery. First of all, Reception or Communion, the 
horizon to hand; then furthest away, but still relevant to the scene, 
Fulfilment in heaven. The two other horizons are the Mystery of 
the Mass itself, and finally life and conduct in all its phases. These 
last two are neatly captured in the Postcommunion for the Ordina- 
tion Mass: “‘tuae redemptionis effectum, et mysteriis capiamus et 
moribus(8).’? These are our four horizons, and I shall attempt to set 
out briefly in a moment, the leading thoughts and texts on each. 

Before doing so, however, let us continue our general survey. 
I hope I am not overdoing the metaphor, if I linger just a moment 
on that picture of a peaceful landscape. In a landscape at peace, 
the underlying note which gives the pattern to the whole scene is 
that of tranquil possession. It is because farm, field and house, has 

7a. JUNGMANN: Missarum sollemnia, vol. 1, 376 (speaking of the Collects). 
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each its own owner and family, that the dominant feeling impressed 
on the spectator is that of stability and tranquillity. The eucharistic 
world opened to us in the Postcommunions has this pervading note 
of possession, and perhaps this is why there is no attempt to force 
affections to flow at the moment of receiving, and the reason too 
perhaps of the stress laid rather on the effects of the sacrament 
more than on the sacramental Presence of Christ. There are no 
words of welcome pitched in the highest key of human emotion; 
but an ever-abiding consciousness of our normal spiritual state and 
incessant petition to improve it. 

I have touched here on the Real Presence, and the surprisingly 
few references to it in these prayers. The Eucharist is given an 
abundance of names which all point to the sacramental nature of 
the Presence; seldom do the prayers employ direct address to the 
Person present.® It may seem unnatural to our way of thinking 
and feeling, that the prayers should be addressed not directly to 
Our Lord, but to the Father. We should however, remember Our 
Blessed Lord’s own words: “‘Pater meus dat vobis panem de coelo 
verum,”® and also that other phrase: “‘Pater meus agricola est.” 
It would be a mistake to oppose the Person of Christ and His 
sacramental Presence. In his address to the Assisi Congress, the 
Holy Father reminded theologians, that they must not, as it were, 
“drive Christ out of the Eucharist, leaving in the tabernacle only 
the eucharistic species, which would retain a so-called real and 
essential relation to the true Lord, who is in heaven.’ In the same 
address, the Pope says too, that in the Eucharist we have Him 
who offers His sacrifice, and ‘“‘who is, in a sense, greater than His 
sacrifice.” 

Our Irish piety goes straight to the Person of Our Lord, and this 
is perfectly sound; but do we always ponder that the Person is 


8. No. 89: At the bestowal of Holy Orders “‘*. . . thy redeeming work may 
take effect both in this rite and in the conduct of our lives” (O’Connell and 
Finberg). 

9. S. John 6: 32 (Knox: ‘,The real bread from heaven is given only by my 
Father’’). 

10. S. John 15:1 (Knox: “‘it is my Father who tends it’’—the vine). 

11. The original (French) text runs: ‘On peut continuer a chercher des 
explications et des interprétations scientifiques, mais elles ne doivent pas faire 
sortir, pour ainsi dire, Le Christ de I’Eucharistie et ne laisser dans le tabernacle 
que des espéces eucharistiques conservant une relation soi-disant réelle et essentielle 
avec le Seigneur véritable qui est au ciel.’” QUESTIONS LITURGIQUES ET PAROISSIALES 
37 (1956), 286. 

12. “Mais Celui qui offre le sacrifice, n’est-il pas en quelque sort plus grand 
encore que le sacrifice lui-méme?” ib. p. 285. 
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sacramentally present, and can be reached only by Faith? The 
Postcommunions point to a further truth, that He is there to work 
in us. Indeed this word OPERATIO is the key to the graces of Com- 
munion as expressed in these prayers. 

To come now to details. 


(i) Reception 

I hope I will not appear to make the spirit of the Postcommunions 
too intellectual, if I say that they present the Eucharist as addressed 
primarily to the mind, and through the mind to the whole man. 
The simplest summary of the grace of Communion, is the first 
prayer we say daily after the ablutions: “Quod ore sumpsimus.” 
This occurs in the Missal as a Postcommunion, and its primitive 
form did not contain the word ‘“‘pura,” so the simple, stark anti- 
thesis was!® ‘“‘quod ore sumpsimus, mente capiamus.’’ We have 
received in our mouth, may we embrace it in our mind. We must 
not think that the prayers make no allowance for the feelings of 
the heart: listen to the very human accents of the following: 
““Sacramenti tui, Domine, divina libatio penetralia nostri cordis 
infundat,” translated by O’Connell & Finberg very beautifully: 
““May thy sacrament, Lord, prove a heavenly cordial for our 
inmost hearts.”4 The well-known Postcommunion of the feast of 
the Sacred Heart illustrates what I was saying a moment ago about 
prayers addressed to Christ, and those addressed to the Father. 
This Postcommunion, in which we pray directly to the Lord Jesus 
that His Holy things may grant us fervour, is itself made up of the 
texts of two older Postcommunions, where of course the prayer 
was addressed to the Father, and the “tua sancta’’ meant the 
sacramental Body and Blood of His Son. In the prayer to the 
Sacred Heart, the gifts are attributed to Jesus himself: it is He who 
gives us the “‘sancta.”’ We should realize that here “tua sancta” 
are equivalent to saying “Thyself.” The Postcommunion of the 
Rogation Masses speaks boldly of growing in God’s love, through 
the consolation we receive: ‘“‘de consolatione nostra in tuo amore 
crescamus.”46 Nevertheless it remains true, that it is the mens, the 
mind, not the heart, cor, which is most often mentioned directly 

13. MOHLBERG: Sacramentarium Veronense (1956), No. 531, p. 70. 

14. No. 148: Third Saturday in Lent. Personally I should prefer to avoid 
the word “cordial” (it has some trivial associations), and bring out the force 
of penetralia by using ‘‘the cockles of our heart.” 

15. Cf. BRUYLANTS: Les Oraisons du Missel romain (1952), 2, No. 829. 


16. No. 305: “. . . so that the comfort received from thy gifts in time of 
trial may increase our love of thee’? (O’Connell and Finberg). 
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or incidentally. ‘“‘Purificatae mentis intelligentia consequamur,’” 
“fideli semper mente “‘puro cernamus intuitu’’.!® these 
are typical phrases, and I do not, I think, need to labour the point 
further. 

The interplay of eucharistic reception and spiritual growth is 
hit off adroitly in another Postcommunion: “‘et percipiendo requirant, 
et quaerendo sine fine percipiant.”*® The edge of spiritual hunger 
for the heavenly food is also frequently touched on: ‘‘semper 


eadem per quae veraciter vivimus, appetamus.”’*4 
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(ii) Effects 

Passing on from Reception to the Effects of the Eucharist, we 
should remark that no time limit is set to the effects of sacramental 
grace. There is no suggestion that once the sacred species are 
consumed, there is a tapering off, as it were, of the strictly sacramen- 
tal grace. On the contrary, the insistence is on the abiding nature 
of the activity, the operatio, of the sacrament. If I am right in 
saying that it is the mind (exercising faith) which is stressed at the 
moment of reception, I hope I am correct too in saying that the 
first effect of the sacrament is an abiding guidance for the mind. 
Rather than quote a stream of relevant texts—and nothing could 
be easier—let us dwell for a moment on that text, which I feel is 
the most finely-finished gem in the whole collection. It occurs on 
the fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost and runs as follows: “‘Mentes 
nostras et corpora possideat quaesumus Domine, doni caelestis 
operatio: ut non noster sensus in nobis, sed jugiter ejus praeveniat 
effectus.”” ‘“‘“May the activity of the gift from heaven make itself 
master of us, Lord, in mind and in body; may its influence forever 
forestall our impulse.” I am indebted to O’Connell & Finberg for 


17. No. 56, The Epiphany: ‘“‘so that we may grasp with the understanding 
of a mind made pure” (O’Connell and Finberg). 

18. No. 174: 4th Sunday in Lent: “with believing mind.” 

19. No. 65: January 13: ‘‘. . . have clear vision to discern . . . the sacrament” 
(O’Connell and Finberg). 

19a. At the discussion which followed the paper, there was a good deal of 
good-humoured banter about the true meaning of “mens.” I must say that 
the question about ‘mens’? puts the finger on a radical difference between 
the Postcommunion prayers and (say) the scholastic meaning of the word. 
There are 109 cases listed in BRUYLANTS: Les oraisons du Missel romain, I, 
249. This would require (and deserve) a complete investigation on its own. 

20. No. 81: Septuagesima Sunday: “In receiving them may they still seek, 
and in seeking evermore receive them’’ (O’Connell and Finberg). 

21. No. 79: 6th Sunday after Epiphany: “. . . may ever hunger after the 
true bread of life’? (O’Connell and Finberg). 
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a few points in this translation: “forestall” for “‘praeveniat,”’ and 
“impulse” for “‘sensus.”” The operative words in the prayer are 
“‘non noster sensus in nobis.’ The word “‘sensus”’ has not necessarily 
a pejorative meaning, of itself, but in this context, opposed as it is 
to the “‘effectus,” the influence of the Sacrament, it has a note of 
opposition or obstacle to the working of the Sacrament in us, 
“Impulse” then seems a happy rendering, and I suppose it could be 
further paraphrased as “‘our own sweet will.” This constant bubbling 
up within us of our own will, our own bent, our point of view, how 
often is it not in practice what holds us back in the spiritual life? 
It is this inner fold of the mind that we ask to have brought under 
the sway of the heavenly gift—‘‘possideat’’; and this not once or 
twice, not a whispered suggestion at the moment of Communion, 
but invariably, always, in all the circumstances of life, ‘‘jugiter.” 
‘*May the activity of the gift from heaven make itself master of us, 
Lord, in mind and in body: may its influence forever forestall our 
impulses.”’ We have here a programme of eucharistic transformation, 
which is expressed at its maximum in this text, but which is supported 
in many other texts in the Missal. 

The remedial effect of the Eucharist is in fact a great theme of 
the Postcommunions, though often expressed in very general terms, 
I should like to quote one other text in this connection: “‘Tua nos, 
Domine, medicinalis operatio, et a nostris perversitatibus clementer 
expediat, et ad ea quae sunt recta, perducat.”** Could we risk 
*‘medical treatment” as a translation of “‘medicinalis operatio,” we 
should get the following rendering: ‘‘May thy medical treatment, 
gently rid us of our ill humours, Lord.” Here again, what pos- 
sibilities are opened up to the sincere soul of sustaining one’s 
ascetical effort with the sacramental power. ‘‘Perversitas’’ means 
anything from petulancy and sullenness to depravity, all those 
unpleasant angles which we find it difficult to rub out of character, 
whether our own’ or of others. We turn to the Sacrament, and 
pray for a cure: may it gently rid us of all these miseries. 

Besides guidance for the mind, and healing for the soul, the 
Eucharist is also looked on here as protection for the body. There 
is no suggestion here of the body being regarded as the source or 
fuel of sin; it is considered, I think, quite simply in its physical 
existence. This is expressed in phrases like “ad salutem mentis et 
corporis,” “‘corporalibus tueantur auxiliis” or “‘vitae praesentis 
subsidium.” 

Besides the foregoing effects, which though expressed in the 

22. 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 
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plural in the texts, are really prayers for each individual singly, 
there are other prayers which stress the union of all the com- 
municants through the Sacrament. This doctrine of the Mystical 
Body finds curious expression in the following Postcommunion: 
“Quaesumus, omnipotens Deus, ut inter ejus membra numeremur, 
cujus corpori communicavimus et sanguini.”*> ‘““May we be counted 
among His members: we have communicated on His Body and 
His Blood.” ‘‘Numeremur”’: may we be in the number. This. is 
expressed as a wish or desire, in connection with communion. 
In the oldest form of this prayer in the Leonine Sacramentary, the 
present tense is used ‘“‘communicamus,” the perfect form 
“communicavimus” appears in the printed Missal of A.D. 1474. 
Taking the present as continuous “‘to go to communion” we pray 
that we may be counted among His members, as we receive 
(constantly) His Body and Blood. It is not clear whether the number- 
ing mentioned, is the final numbering or not. 

Other prayers which deal with the communicants as a body, 
and not as individuals, are those which pray for concord. These 
texts have been frequently brought to light in modern liturgical 
books, so I do not need to dwell on them. The following is typical: 
“Spiritum nobis, Domine, tuae caritatis infunde: ut quos uno pane 
caelesti satiasti, tua facias pietate concordes.” “Pour out on us, 
Lord, thy spirit of love; Thou hast comforted us with the self-same 
heavenly bread; make us all of the same spirit.’ 


(iii) Mysterium and Fulfilment 

We have descended from our vantage point down into the land- 
scape, and of course the close impact of details of the view obscures 
for a while the general panorama which we had at first surveyed. 
We started off with the four horizons bounding our traditional 
eucharistic home: Reception, Conduct, Mysterium and Fulfilment. 
Reception was primarily an affair of the believing mind, Conduct 
an all-embracing subjection to an abiding eucharistic grace. Let us 
have a look at the other two sides of the picture: Mysterium and 
Fulfilment, in other words the relation between Communion and 
the Mass, and the relation of the Eucharist to future glory. 

‘There may well be some among you who feel that I have taken 
far too moralizing a line in my interpretation of the prayers, and 


23. Saturday after the 3rd Sunday of Lent; MOHLBERG: Sacramentarium 
Veronense No. 1116, 141. 

24. This prayer occurs with slight variations on Easter Sunday, Friday 
after Ash Wednesday and Monday in Easter Week. 
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who look forward now at least to something more “ontological,” 
as the phrase goes, when I touch on the Mysterium. I have heard it 
said abroad in recent years, that there is a turning away from what 
people choose to call mere “moralizing” to something more 
mystical or ontological in sacramental thought. This is not the 
place for me to advocate or criticize the leading tenets of the Maria 
Laach or any other school. I might say, in all simplicity, that one 
difficulty, for readers of English, has been to pin this school down 
to a definite text we could study. We all know the outlines of the 
thing well enough. Those who are interested may have come across 
a sample of Casel’s work, which appeared in a recent number of 
the DOWNSIDE REVIEW.”> This has a direct bearing on our subject 
here, as it is an exposition of his general views, given in the detailed 
interpretation of one of the Postcommunions, and on the precise 
point we have reached in our paper: viz. participation in the Mystery 
through Communion. The text he chooses is: “Tui nos Domine, 
sacramenti, libatio sancta restauret: et a vetustate purgatos, in 
mysterii salutaris faciat transire consortium.’’*® “May the taste of 
thy sacrament, Lord, re-establish us; and, cleansing us from decay, 
may it make us pass into the fellowship of the mystery of 
salvation.”’*64 Father Casel has seven and a half very closely-packed 
pages on this, under the heading ““The Mystery of Worship as the 
Spring of the New Life.’’ Without entering into the detail of his 
argument here, or attempting to boil it down, I should like to make 
one fundamental remark. It is this. These Postcommunions need 
to be interpreted, by their own text, or by parallel texts of the 
Sacramentaries from which they come. Now Casel takes each 
concept, “‘salutare mysterium,” “‘restauratio,”’ “‘libatio” (which he 
alters to “‘libatio mysterii”’), and gives each its interpretation; but 
there is no reference to other texts, but rather he seems to draw on 
parts of his own general sacramental theory as needed. The gist of 
what he has to say is contained in the phrase “Out of this wholly 
new depth of life there arises an entirely new moral attitude, which 
is in keeping with life in the God-spirit.’”*> He says further on: 
“It is a sharing in the life of Christ, and thereby in the first instance 
a new morality.” Even if we disagree with his arguments, we can 
concur in his conclusion, there is a morality which is based directly 
on the sacramental grace. Personally, I must confess, I cannot 


25. No. 240 (Spring 1957), 142-148, translated by Donald Bridgehouse. 
26. First Sunday in Lent. 

26a. My translation, not that given in the article quoted. 

26b. DOWNSIDE REVIEW 240 (1957), 146. 
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conceive any Christian supernatural life which would be 
“ontological” as distinct from “‘moral”: morality must enter into 
the very stuff of human activity. 

Another approach to the relation between Communion and the 
mystery of the Mass, would be the patient study of the texts, being 
careful to keep within the limits of what the texts actually say. 
Such a cautious and careful study is in course of progress, by a 
monk of Quarr Abbey, Dom Louis Brou, in the review PAROISSE 
ET LITURGIE. It is tantalizing to be kept within the bonds of philolo- 
gical discipline, and a practical man might feel impatient of it, 
but there is no doubt, that it serves the cause of theological accuracy 
very effectively. I might quote a sample of his work for you here, 
as it is pioneer work in a hitherto practically unworked field. 
Commenting on the Postcommunion of the 22nd Sunday after 
Pentecost: ‘‘Sumpsimus, Domine sacri dona mysterii, humiliter 
deprecantes: ut quae in tui commemorationem nos facere praecepisti, 
in nostrae proficiant infirmitatis auxilium’’*®:: he says: ‘‘ We should 
remark above all, the middle phrase: ‘“‘ut quae in tui commemora- 
tionem nos facere praecepisti,’” an expression which is proper to the 
anamnesis. The different liturgies having placed the anamnesis 
immediately after the words of consecration, we should perhaps be 
inclined to put expressions of this sort too exclusively in connection 
with the Real Presence, and not sufficiently with the participation 
in the Body of Christ by communion . . . We should remark too 
the pronoun quae, very general and comprehensive: it is the 
Christian sacrifice all told, at the same time, eucharistic conversion, 
offering of the victim and participation in the sacrifice,—it is all 
this which Christ has ordered us to re-iterate, and which is, at the 
same time, of such assistance to our weakness.’””? It is that last 
phrase which is important: the Christian sacrifice all told—transub- 
stantiation, offering, communion. Communion is part of our 
obedience to Our Lord’s command “Do this in memory of Me.” 
We should then at Communion mentally refer back to that moment 
after the Consecration, when we say “Haec quotiescumque feceritis, 
in mei memoriam facietis.”” 


Fulfilment 
Our last horizon, that of fulfilment, denotes that in the Eucharist, 


26c. No. 335: “Lord, we have partaken of thy holy sacramental gifts, and 
now we humbly beg that these things thou hast bidden us to do in remembrance 
of thee may help and support us in our weakness” (O’Connell and Finberg). 
27. PAROISSE ET LITURGIE 39 (1957), 421. 
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something is given, something too is withheld. We have a reminder 
of this in the second half of the familiar ablution prayer “‘et de 
munere temporali, fiat nobis remedium sempiternum.” This word 
“‘temporalis” has a double message in it: one, that the Eucharist is 
itself a passing dispensation, the other, a reminder to ourselves of 
our present mortal condition. Death awaits us all, and we carry 
out this eucharistic rite, ‘‘tempore nostrae mortalitatis’’**: during 
the time when we are still subject to death. It would be easy again 
to quote texts illustrating the secret identity of the eucharistic gift 
and the future promise, but I do not want to weary you at this 
stage with more questions. Translated into simple language, the 
lesson of this fourth horizon, is that we should receive every 
communion in the same dispositions as the faithful receive the 
Last Sacraments. I imagine, that what is uppermost often in the 
consciousness of those receiving the Last Sacraments, is not so 
much the fear of judgment, as the inescapable conviction of their 
losing grip on this present mode of being, their frail hold on life, 
which is slipping fast to its final consummation. This is what the 
Eucharist should work in us every day, the conviction that this 
passing gift is a witness at once to the transient nature of the present 
dispensation, and to our own brief personal sojourn here below. 
This alone will give us that detachment to “‘amare caelestia, terrena 
despicere.””*® 

Before winding up this modest attempt to open up the hidden 
treasures of the Postcommunions, I should like to touch briefly on 
two questions related to this study: one on thanksgiving after 
Communion, the other on the Missal prayers to Our Lady. 


Thanksgiving 


It may be as well to clarify a misconception about thanksgiving, 
It has been argued (and acted on) that since the Postcommunions 
are so brief, then our thanksgiving need not be longer: this short 
prayer is all that is needed. Whatever scholars may have to say 
about earlier historical practice, there is no doubt .what the mind 
of the Church today is in this matter. The Holy Father has rejected 
the view of those who, as he says, “‘verbo magis quam sententiae 
inhaerentes’’—going on the word, not on the meaning—hold that 
thanksgiving should not be prolonged after the end of Mass, 


28. Holy Thursday. 
29. 2nd Sunday of Advent: “to love the things of heaven, to disregard 
munda things.’ 
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because the Sacrifice of the altar itself is per se thanksgiving, and 
who say that this belongs to each one’s private devotion, not to 
the good of the community. The Holy Father then elicits point 
after point against this fallacy, ending up with the fundamental 
teaching that “eiusmedi actus, singulorum proprii, omnino necessarii 
sunt, ut uberius omnes supernis fruamur thesauris, quibus Eucharistia 
affluit, eosdemque pro facultate in ceteros refundamus, ut Christus 
Dominus in omnium animis suae virtutis plenitudinem assequatur.’’*® 


The feasts of Our Lady 


This year is a special one of devotion to Our Blessed Mother on 
account of the Lourdes Centenary; there will be too, on the 
theological plane, a Summer School in Maynooth on Our Lady. 
There is no doubt that we must, both for ourselves, and the faithful 
integrate our eucharistic and our Marian devotion. What have the 
texts of the Postcommunions to offer in this matter? I can only be 
very summary, and please do not misunderstand what I have to say. 
Putting it simply, I would say, that there is a world of prayer, of 
which Our Blessed Lady is the centre, but it is not the sacramental 
world. In the sacramental world, she is not in the centre, but at 
the side, interceding. There are about thirty relevant texts to be 
considered, and it is interesting to see how the great universal 
feasts of Our Lady, maintain this intercessory role (an example in 
the Postcommunion of the Assumption), while some of the local 
feasts seem to ignore the sacramental world, and deal with that 
other world, the world of prayer. This second world has its right 
to existence too: it is part of the Church’s life; but one thing is not 
another, and at the moment of Communion one may feel more 
satisfied with a prayer which embraces both the sacramental world 
and the world of prayer, than with one which seems to supplant 
the sacramental world by the world of prayer. 


Conclusion 


I do not wish to labour the conclusions of this paper: I hope 
that it may have set your thoughts moving on what is after all our 


30. CTS (London). Translation, No. 133, “Indeed these acts of private 
devotion are quite necessary, if we are to receive in abundance the supernatural 
treasures in which the Eucharist is so rich, and to pour them out on others 
according to our powers, in order that Christ Our Lord may reach the fullness 
of His power in the souls of all.” 
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common heritage. By a freak of history, the Church’s prayers after 
Communion were composed in bulk, almost at one given period, 
Pre-scholastic in time, they are both devotional and theological, 
they emphasize the sacramental nature of Christ’s presence rather 
than the fact of his presence, they stress the operative nature of 
that presence, not only in the reception of the sacrament, but as an 
abiding influence in life, they bind Communion as closely as possible 
to the mystery of the Mass, they turn our thoughts off from this 
world to the joys of heaven. Prayed over, acted on, lived up to, 
they will produce in us that magnificent affirmation of an early 
Christian martyr: “‘Mens mea Christo solidata est.”* 
PLACID MURRAY 

Saint Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal, County Limerick 


31. Monastic Breviary: Feast of Saint Agatha: 6th Antiphon of 2nd Nocturn 
at Matins: “Mens mea solidata est, et a Christo fundata.” 
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The Structure of the Mass 
HERMAN SCHMIDT 


THE LITURGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE MASS 
AND ITS RESTORATION, AS REFLECTED IN 
THE NEW HOLY WEEK ORDO 


I. The liturgical structure of the Mass 


OR the sake of clarity we begin by laying down five theses 
which must be considered essential to the argument. 


First thesis 


By the sacerdotal ministry of Christ in the Mass, Christ, the 
Head of the Church, offers himself to God the Father as a perfect 
sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, petition and propitiation 
(=Christ, Priest and Victim). 


Second thesis 


By the sacerdotal ministry of Christ in the Mass, by this sacrifice 
of the Head, the saving power of the Cross is imparted to the 
members of the Church under a double aspect, that of the remission 
of sins and that of Divine adoption (=redemptive power of the 
sacrifice of Christ). 

We presuppose these two theses as already proved in dogmatic 
theology. We must, however, treat of the three following theses, 
as they are the basis of the Church’s celebration of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy, that is of Sacrifice and Banquet intrinsically interconnected. 


Third thesis 
By the sacerdotal ministry of Christ in the Mass, the Church, by 
participating in the sacrifice of her Head, takes to herself the 
saving power of the Cross in such a way that she is really assimilated 
to her Head (=sanctification of the Church). 
Fourth thesis 


By the sacerdotal ministry of Christ in the Mass, the whole 
Church unites herself intimately and efficaciously, as both offerer 
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and victim, with Christ’s sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition and propitiation (=the Church offering and offered). 


Fifth thesis 


By the sacerdotal ministry of Christ in the Mass, God accepts 
the sacrifice of Christ, Head and members, and communicates 
himself to those who offer it (=consummation of the sacrifice). 

We must now proceed to the liturgical explanation of Theses 
three, four and five. 


A. The sanctification of the Church 


In the Eucharist God is the beginning and the end, therefore 
the action, from first to last, is that of God, though human action 
is included in this divine action. But though the personal sacrificial 
action of the people of God is absolutely necessary and so is 
demanded repeatedly and insistently in the liturgical movement, 
none the less we must firmly hold that in the sacrifice of the Church 
the initiative is with God himself. 

In order that the Church may be able to enter the sacrifice of 
Christ, she must be similar to Christ, or live the life of Christ. 
Well then, this life of Christ is the fruit of the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
which is communicated to us in the celebration of the Eucharist 
and in the Sacraments, in so far as these take their rise from the 
Cross. How, then, is the life of Christ communicated to us in the 
Mass through the sacerdotal ministry of Christ, together with 
human co-operation? - 

We answer: under the form of bread in these two meanings: for 
in the Mass there are broken for the faithful both the bread of 
the Body of the Lord and the bread of the Word of the Lord. 

We must take careful note that there is question of one single 
bread which has, nevertheless, the twofold aspect of both “thing” 
(res) and “word” (verbum); (Protestants only admit the reality of 
the “word,” while Catholic teaching admits both realities—that 
of the “thing” and that of the “‘word’’). Therefore the Mass is at 
the same time a table and a pulpit, a banquet and a Gospel 
(instruction). The very history of the liturgy shows that from the 
beginning, the preaching of the Gospel (firstly in the “forma” 
of the sacrament, secondly in its accompanying ceremonies, and 
thirdly, in the didactic part) was united to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Indeed the liturgy realises in a concrete manner Christ’s 
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teaching about the bread of life in the sixth chapter of Saint John’s 


Gospel. 
B. The Church offering and offered 


By this twofold assimilation to Christ the Church is made ready 
to offer herself in Christ to God. How is this accomplished in the 
Mass? 

We must note well that in the Mass there is only the one, single 
sacrifice of Christ; therefore there is no question of two sacrifices, 
namely of Christ and of the Church, even though these should be 
considered allied. By the sacerdotal ministry of Christ, the Church, 
in the person of Christ, here and now performs or makes present 
the sacrificial action of Christ, and at the same time, in the person 
of the people, she makes this sacrifice of Christ the sacrificial act 
of the congregation, while the faithful: 


ought also, in the spirit of the liturgy, to unite themselves 
closely :nd of set purpose, with the High Priest and His 
minister on earth, especially in the moment of the consecration 
of the divine Victim, and join with him in offering it as the 
solemn words are pronounced: “Through Him, and with Him, 
and in Him, is given to Thee, God the Father Almighty, in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honour and glory for ever and 
ever.” And as the people answer “Amen” let them not forget 
to offer themselves and their anxieties, their sorrows, their 
troubles, their miseries and their needs, in union with their 
divine Head crucified’”’ (Mediator Dei, 110. English translation, 
published by the Catholic Truth Society). 


The sacerdotal ministry of the Church makes the sacrificial act 
of Christ become in a fitting manner the sacrificial act of the Church, 
while, surrounding the Consecration, and especially in the Canon, 
she explains before the eyes of the people, to obtain their active 
participation, the sacrificial acts of Christ, namely adoration 
(including praise and wonder), thanksgiving (especially recalling 
the economy of salvation), petition, and propitiation (for the 
living and the dead). Therefore when the faithful, both internally 
and externally, as is obvious, in the Mass unite themselves with 
Christ, as He acts and speaks through the ministry of the priest, 
in adoration, thanksgiving, petition and satisfaction, they are 
truly sacrificing in Christ. 

In the liturgy of the Mass the Church is seen in two roles, as 
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offerer and victim. However, in this connection a remarkable fact 
is seen in all the different families of the liturgy. Theologically, as 
regards the subject and object of the Mass, the doctrine is expressed 
in two ways: either Christ is put directly and the Church indirectly: 
“‘Christ the Priest, in whom the Church is contained, offers Himself 
to God the Father as a Victim in whom, once again, the Church is 
contained.’ Or the Church is put directly and Christ indirectly: 
“The Church, a priest in Christ, offers herself, a victim in Christ.” 

In the liturgy, however, this general rule is observed: the Church 
is made the subject and Christ the object, as is seen in the constantly 
repeated words: “‘We offer Christ.’ Why does the liturgy act thus? 
Ultimately, it seems, the reason is one of piety informed by wisdom. 

1. The Church, receiving in joyous admiration Christ’s command, 
“Hoc facite’—‘“Do this,” makes it her own in the liturgy in such 
a way that she boldly and constantly speaks of herself as “‘offering,” 
although, as is made clear by the liturgical action, the Great High 
Priest of the Eucharistic sacrifice is Christ himself. By speaking 
thus, the liturgy in the celebration of Mass wishes to proclaim 
clearly both the sacerdotal ministry of the priests, arising from the 
character of the Sacrament of Order, and the participation in 
Christ’s priesthood which the faithful have as a result of the 
sacramental characters of Baptism and Confirmation. 

2. In humility, as one conscious of her unworthiness, the Church 
scarcely ever dares to speak of herself as victim, but constantly 
calls Christ the victim of her oblation. There is no doubt that the 
faithful in Christ offer to God the Father their whole Christian 
life. But in the liturgy this reality is always expressed with restraint, 
is relegated to a less important place, while in the centre of the 
Mass, when the divine Victim is laid upon the altar, it seems as 
if the memory of the victimhood of the Church is completely put 
aside. 

For in the Mass the fact that the Church is a gift holy in Christ 
is shown forth especially in the Offertory by lowly gifts (bread, 
wine, money-offerings, alms, etc.). But at the Consecration when 
the eye of faith beholds the divine Victim, the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord, then the bread and wine which appear to the bodily 
eyes are no more than shadow and appearance. 

In the Canon, after the Consecration, the Church declares quite 
unmistakably that she is offering Christ. But besides this, the 
oblation of bread and wine, which is frequently repeated in the 
Canon before the Consecration is given already its complete 
meaning by the Consecration, by which it becomes the oblation of 
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the Body and Blood of Christ. The words dona, munera, sacrificia, 
sacrificium, oblatio unmistakably indicate the bread and wine, 
but the question is: in what light are this bread and wine to be 
considered here? We answer: No longer now, as in the Offertory, 
are they considered as signifying a human victim, but as signifying 
the future Victim, the Body and Blood of Our Lord. Therefore: 

(a) to the above-mentioned words are added the adjectives: 
sancta, illibata, laudis; 

(b) this oblation is spoken of as one which the Church offers 
through the sacerdotal ministry of Christ: Hanc igitur oblationem 
servitutis nostrae, sed et cunctae familiae tuae; 

(c) the Consecration, in words of invocation is united with this 
oblation: accepta habeas et benedicas: placatus accipias: benedictam, 
adscriptam, ratam, rationabilem acceptabilemque facere digneris, ut 
nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi ; 

(d) the redemptive power of Christ’s sacrifice is ascribed to this 
oblation: we offer the bread and wine pro Ecclesia . . ., pro se 
suisque omnibus: diesque nostros. .. . 

N.B.—In the Offertory the prayers of the priest which are later 
additions show the same idea. 


C. Consummation of the Sacrifice 


The sacrifice is consummated at the moment of the Consecration, 
when, by God’s accepting it, the oblation becomes sacra, and a 
heavenly banquet is prepared wherein the Father gives us his Son: 
Accipite et manducate, Accipite et bibite. To complete this heavenly 
banquet there must be a Communion in which the members of 
the Church feed upon the Body and Blood of the Lord. The gift 
of the divine revelation of the Gospel is united in a subordinate 
degree to this heaveniy banquet. This takes place in the didactic 
part of the Mass, through its proclamation by the minister and 
acceptance by the faithful in faith, hope and charity. 

Accordingly there is an intimate and essential connection between 
the preparation of the people and the consummation of the sacrifice: 
the work of the preparation of the faithful for the sacrifice of the 
Mass (embracing the whole of human life) is opus operatum Christi, 
opus operantis Ecclesiae and opus operantis hominis; in order that 
the sacrifice may be consummated there are required both the 
divine preparation of the food and its actual reception by the 
faithful. Thus the entire participation of the faithful in the sacrifice 
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of the Mass (a participation which includes both their daily life 
and the didactic part of the Mass with its symbolic signification 
in the Offertory) is not anthropocentric, but theocentric. 

It must indeed be said that the perfection of the active participation 
of the faithful, viewed from the angle of God, is the sacrificial 
aspect of the Mass (the finis cuius gratia Mass is celebrated, is God 
himself), viewed from the angle of man it is the Eucharistic banquet 
(the finis cui Mass is celebrated, is man). Now because the finis 
cui is by nature subordinate to the finis cuius gratia, the banquet 
is subordinate to the sacrifice; therefore the act of sacrifice must 
be said to be the ultimate end, the finis ultimus, of the Mass. 

Finally, in the Mass the Consecration, of its very essence includes 
both the entire sacrifice of Christ, Head and Body, and the spreading 
of the heavenly banquet. However, for the completion of the 
banquet the communion of the members is necessary: i.e., the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord must be actually received. For the 
Church’s discipline in this matter consult approved authors in 
dogmatic and moral theology. 


D. The four essential parts of the Liturgy of the Mass 


It should be noted that we are not dealing with what is essential 
for the validity of the Eucharist (i.e., so that there may be a valid 
consecration, sacrifice and communion), nor of what is requisite 
for its morality (i.e., that there may be no sin, mortal or venial). 
We are dealing only with what is essential for the Jiturgical 
celebration of Mass (i.e., in order that the celebration of the Eucharist 
may be performed in its entirety in accordance with its unfolding 
and development in the Church). 

The Eucharist is the great, basic, social act which Christ 
bequeathed to his Church in order that in all ages and places it 
might be the source and centre of the life of the Church, and a 
means of imparting life. This important deed is ritually expressed 
in ways perceptible by the senses, and always in the form of the 
feast of a household. This feast has invisible, divine aspects which 
show that the Eucharist is formally and inseparably sacrifice and 
sacrament. The multiplicity of liturgical ceremonies is not a mass 
of pious ornamentation surrounding a tiny nucleus of “eucharistic 
rite.” Rather is it both the development and unfolding of the 
fundamental eucharistic rite, given to the Church on the evening 
of the Last Supper, and a sum-total or harmony of all the means 
by which the Church is ever striving to perfect her celebration of 
the Eucharistic rite. 
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From what has been said it follows that the essential parts of 
the Mass are: the Communion of the Word of the Lord, the 
Offertory, the Sacrifice and the Communion of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. 

1. The Communion of the Word of the Lord, in the Roman Mass, 
is the beginning of the Mass, after the introduction or “‘overture,” 
as far as and including the Creed. This part is ordered to the 
sanctification of man, which is both the disposition for, and the 
consummation of the sacrifice. On the part of God and the priestly 
ministry of Christ (ex opere operato et ex opere operantis Ecclesiae) 
it consists of readings from Holy Scripture, homilies and prayers. 
On the part of the members of the Church (ex parte operantis 
hominis) it consists in paying diligent attention to the Word of 
God and his minister, professing their faith, hope and charity, 
and uniting themselves with the prayers. This part bears an essential 
relation to the daily life of the faithful, insofar as it informs this 
life with the spirit of Christ and is the liturgical expression of its 
Christianity. This part, indeed, may be called a catechesis or 
instruction. But it is not a mere doctrinal or pedagogical instruction, 
seeking to impart knowledge or moral teaching, but it is also a 
catechesis which we call activating and cultual, that is, a catechesis 
which is part of a cult, has a liturgical structure and whose principal 
end is the participation of the faithful in the liturgy in spirit and in 
truth. 

2. The Offertory, in the Roman Mass, begins after the Creed 
and ends with the prayer over the offerings (Secret). 

In the first place its object is material, for the members of the 
Church must provide the matter for the Mass (bread, wine, etc.). 
The matter provided in the Mass was, from very early times, divided 
into three parts, one-third for the material necessaries of the liturgy 
(e.g., the actual matter for the Mass, and also the furnishing and 
upkeep of the building), a third for the support of the clergy and 
a third for the poor of the community. 

Secondly, the material offerings (money, alms) acquired also a 
spiritual signification: in the Mass the material offering signifies 
the interior sacrifice and its completeness, extending even to the 
things of the body, and the world outside. 

3. The Sacrifice, in the Roman Mass, is celebrated chiefly in the 


1. H. Scumipt, S8.J., Liturgie et langue vulgaire. Le probléme de la langue 
liturgique chez les premiers réformateurs et au Concile de Trente, Traduction 
du néerlandais par S. Caron, O.S.B. (—-Analecta Gregoriana, 53). Romae, 
Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1950. 212 p. 
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part which today is called the Preface and Canon. The Consecration 
is the entire sacrifice of Christ, Head and Body. It is the mysterium 
fidei in which Christ, the great High Priest, offers Himself as a 
victim to God the Father, through the sacerdotal ministry of the 
Church. It is the source of man’s deliverance from sin and of his 
divine adoption. It is the ineffable moment when, by the sacerdotal 
ministry, the Church, a priest in Christ, offers herself, a victim in 
Christ, to God the Father. This jewel extends to all parts of the 
Canon and Preface its glistening beams, namely adoration (with 
praise and wonder), thanksgiving (especially recalling the economy 
of salvation), petition and propitiation (for the living and the dead). 

With a wisdom both holy and wonderful, the liturgy in this very 
shrine, as it were, exalts the dignity of the Church-Priest (Nos 
offerimus Christum), while outside the shrine, especially in the 
Offertory, it shows forth the aspect of Church-Victim. 

4. The Communion of the Body and Blood of the Lord is celebrated 
in the Roman rite, after the Canon. The food and drink of the 
Eucharistic banquet are made ready by the Consecration. At the 
time of the Communion the members of the Church receive the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, in order that, being accepted by God, 
they may become consecrated, and sharers in very truth, in the 
life of Christ. The brightness of this Eucharistic banquet extends 
to the didactic part of the Mass where the Communion of the 
Word of the Lord is more explicitly effected. As a means of 
sanctification, the Communion of the Body and Blood of the 
Lord is not only the consummation of the sacrifice but it also 
disposes man for sacrifice. 


E. The Treasures of the Liturgy of the Mass 


From what has been said it is clear that the treasures of the 
liturgy of the Mass are immeasurable. In the Mass, it is a fact 
that a tiny element often contains realities of many kinds. 

The Mass is a road, progressively ascending from the lowest 
depths to the heights, and at the same time a life-giving, circular 
movement, everywhere full of mystery; therefore the Mass is 
entirely eucharistic from beginning to end, for the Eucharistic 
power is already active in the preparatory part, and the origin of 
this preparation lies in the consummation. 

In the Mass Christ is High Priest and Victim, only-begotten Son 
and Redeemer, Teacher and Gospel, Bread of eternal life, Host 
of the banquet and sweet guest of the soul. 
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In the Mass the congregation is both active and passive, both 
priest and victim, sinful and holy, lowly and lofty, subject and 
object, interior and exterior, ascetic and liturgical, weak and most 
mighty. 

In the Mass the opus operatum, opus operantis Ecclesiae and 
opus operantis hominis are united at all points. 

In the Mass the concrete acts are of many kinds: there is adoration, 
praise, wonder, thanksgiving, remembering, imploring, propitiating; 
there is profession, hearing, sight, tasting, prayer, song, silence, 
material performance, symbolism, etc. 

In the Mass, altar, table and pulpit are together. 

Finally, the composition of the Mass is at one and the same 
time systematic and spontaneous, a work of doctrine and kerygma, 
both prose and poetry. 

The history of the Mass, as may be seen, shows how changing 
generations have esteemed now one, now another of these abundant 
treasures. Indeed the very form of the liturgy, although it must 
bring all elements into perfect harmony, to preserve the essential 
nature of the Eucharist, has been influenced to a greater or less 
degree by the accidental fluctuations of human judgment and 
appreciation. Because we are living in a new liturgical revival, 
let us see in a concrete way, how the Church today approaches 
the mysterium fidei. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE MASS 


Il. The restoration of the Liturgy of the Mass, as reflected in the 
new Holy Week Ordo 


When we read the history of the Eucharistic Worship in the 
Church as described by JUNGMANN or Noéle MAURICE-DENIS and 
Robert BOULET,” tracing its course from the Last Supper down to 
our present-day Mass by television, we are struck by two facts: 
firstly, that at all times the Eucharist has occupied a central place 
in Christian worship; every age and culture, with its own 


2. J. A. JUNGMANN, S.J., The Mass of the Roman rite; its origins and 
development (Missarum Sollemnia). Translated by FRANCIS A. BRUNNER, C.SS.R. 
New York, Benziger, 1951-55. 2 Vol—NoELE MAurRICcE-DENIS and ROBERT 
BouLet, Euchariste ou la Messe dans ses variétés, son histoire et ses origines. 
Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1953. We hope that the printer will not print ‘“Eucharistie”’ 
instead of ‘“‘Euchariste.”” With the word ‘“Euchariste” the authors want to 
indicate a pilgrim through the history of the Eucharist, in the same way as 
they lead the pilgrim through Rome in their famous book, Romée. They let 
their Eucharistic journey start with a modern High Mass and then go back 
to the Last Supper. 
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characteristics, has left its mark upon this worship as a sign of our 
human acceptance, in admiration and gratitude for this supreme 
pledge of God’s love. Next we shall see that no age succeeded in 
grasping the full impact of the Mysterium fidei—the mystery of 
faith—so that it stood out clearly in all its splendour against the 
contrasting shadows of history. 


A. The contemporary Liturgical Revival 


Today we are living at a time of a great iiturgical revival, in 
which our interest is focused on the Eucharist: we must be careful 
to strike a just balance between two extremes of exaggeration. 
On the one hand there will be those completely won over to the 
liturgical movement (and this is the work of the Holy Spirit, as 
Plus x has repeatedly stated). These however must beware of 
the tendency to hold in contempt ail practices which are more or 
less far removed from the official Worship. On the other hand, 
those who do not easily move with the times and who, through 
education and deeply-rooted habit, are attached to certain forms 
and usages, will experience special difficulty in keeping pace with 
the steady progress of liturgical renewal. This fact might lead them 
to proclaim their own Eucharistic culture as the best and most 
perfect form, as if the Holy Spirit should have reached the utmost 
of His ability just at their milestone. 

Considering the liturgical revival of our time, we admire both 
the vitality, the dynamic force and activity, with which the 
community aspect of the Eucharist is expressed, and the union 
between man’s whole life, moral and intellectual, and the sacra- 
mental sacrifice of Christ, to which man reacts with his entire being 
interior and exterior, in his soul, body and entire environment; 
we admire also the realism shown in the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist, which is the supernatural food of the life of Christ in 
us. Modern man penetrates radically to that which is substantial 
and essential, not remaining on the surface of beautiful, but 
accidental, things. At the same time, however, we must regret that 
the intimacy of the Eucharist in our days is suffering, because some 
misconception has arisen about the visit of the Dulcis Hospes 
animae—the sweet Guest of the soul. This awe-inspiring mystery 
is ill understood because of a false optimism in which man considers 
himself safe in the bosom of Mother Church, and because of a 
spiritual blindness for everything called “devil” or “sin.” The 
persistent practice of long and fervent prayer, by which, psycho- 
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logically and so rightly, the unruly and hardened man is reforged 
into a spiritual and recollected man, finds but little encouragement, 
and so is rarely cultivated. 


B. Holy Thursday—Corpus Christi 


There is something happening in the Eucharistic life of the 
Church, and we see it clearly in the different way that Holy Thursday 
and Corpus Christi are now esteemed. It was in the high Middle 
Ages when, next to Holy Thursday, there was introduced the feast 
of Corpus Christi with its octave. Holy Thursday became a quiet 
day because sacramental communion was no longer rightly 
esteemed. Corpus Christi came to be the radiant feast of the Holy 
Eucharist; the “Epiphany,” the real appearance of Christ among 
us, was celebrated with solemn exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
and splendid processions. In many districts Holy Thursday even 
became another Corpus Christi feast, the holy Sepulchre being the 
centre of a most beautiful exposition. In our days, however, there 
has been a return to Holy Communion (Pius x) and to the Sacrifice 
(PIUs xII), a return which, of itself, puts the objects of Corpus 
Christi in the second place, subordinated to that which the liturgy 
of Holy Thursday had so faithfully safeguarded. 

The consequences came. In 1955 the octave of Corpus Christi 
was abolished. This was a great surprise even for liturgists, because 
in all proposals for reforming the liturgy, though the wish had 
been expressed to do away with the superfluity of octaves, exception 
had almost always been made for the octave of Corpus Christi. 
Some regret the abolition of this octave, and we can understand 
the reason; many have even asked the Holy See to restore it. But 
what happened, for example, when a certain bishop wanted to 
send a petition from his clergy to the Holy See, asking this favour? 
He received only a small number of signatures, and instead, heard 
so many good reasons in defence of the abolition that the petition 
had to be dropped. Therefore there is something going on in the 
Eucharistic devotion! But this abolition would not be entirely 
justified unless, at the same time, Holy Thursday were restored in 
its full splendour. This also has been brought about by the Holy 
See in the decree Maxima redemptionis nostrae mysteria of 16 
November 1955. 


C. Community Mass—Private Masses 


The restoration of Holy Week has been done, of course, according 
to liturgical principles. Just because the spirit of the liturgy does 
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not yet prevail everywhere, this reformation is for many people a 
difficulty, a cause of wonder and even disapproval. There 
are some very ancient liturgical traditions which are universal in 
all rites and have never been changed in the course of time. Nowhere 
at any time were private Masses celebrated on Holy Thursday. 
Nowhere at any time was Holy Mass offered on Good Friday. 
Some local exceptions will only prove the general rule. And, of 
course, the Holy See would never abandon these venerable traditions. 
But still this point has been discussed. Often enough bishops and 
priests, congresses and periodicals have expressed the desire for a 
private Mass on Holy Thursday, the day on which the Holy Priest- 
hood was instituted; here and there it was asked if there could not 
be Holy Mass on Good Friday. Some thought there was good 
reason to hope for the permission for private Masses on Holy 
Thursday, in view of the Holy Father’s allocution of 2 November 
1954, in which he had to defend the rights of the private Mass 
against the so-called Community Mass. We may be sure that these 
wishes were inspired by real priestly devotion, but at the same 
time there was a seed of abstract and quantitative thought, blown 
over from rationalism and materialism. Surely, looking at it from 
an abstract, intellectual point of view, there are many good reasons 
for the private Mass on Holy Thursday and for Holy Mass on 
Good Friday, and these reasons, again viewed abstractly and 
intellectually, might prevail over the arguments defending the 
existing practice. If we begin to cipher and to count, of course 
there is only gain to be noted if the private Holy Mass on Holy 
Thursday, and the Holy Mass (plus private Masses?) are introduced 
on Good Friday. 

But in the liturgy abstract and quantitative thought do not have 
the last word. We are concerned with a most ancient and venerable 
tradition. Here, indeed, we are in touch with mystery, and abstract, 
quantitative thought must give way before it. We must keep, and 
continue with the greatest respect, a tradition handed down from 
century to century, a tradition full of meaning (as everybody must 
admit), a tradition, finally, which, just because of its mysterious 
inspiration by the Holy Ghost, escapes all human calculations. 

On Holy Thursday we all, apostles and disciples, sit at the table 
of the one Host, Jesus Christ. We reproduce the Last Supper as 
faithfully as possible in a simple way, neither adding to nor detracting 
from it; we continue the “breaking of bread” of apostolic times. 
The reasonings of the intellect are silenced by our intuition for 
symbolism and history. The ratio theologica regulates the practice 
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of celebrating Holy Mass outside the Holy Triduum; in the Paschal 
celebrations “religious intuition,” if we may so express it, pre- 
dominates. There is no competition or opposition between those 
two because on “ordinary” days we like to reason and to measure 
according to rules; on “extraordinary” days, however, exceptional 
norms of a higher symbolism will come into play. This is the reason 
why there is no Mass on Good Friday: the astronomical division 
of the days yields to the magnificent unity of the Passion of Our 
Lord, which begins with the celebration of the Last Supper and 
ends with the homage to the tangible wood of the Cross. Between 
the Burial of the Lord and His Resurrection on Holy Saturday, 
the holy fast reaches a sound summit because the table of the Lord 
cannot be set while He is dead. Holy Saturday shows us what our 
life would be had Christ not risen from the dead; a dead Christ 
would be also the death of the Holy Eucharist, the Bread of Life. 
Indeed, Holy Saturday has now become a sorrowful day on which 
no good Christian can feel at ease; the fast from the Holy Eucharist 
leads to reflection, and therefore to a higher estimation of that 
which, alas, often deteriorates to routine. 

It will be clear now that, with reference to the Holy Eucharist, 
we must not only “count.” In regard to the Holy Triduum we 
must not speak of omitting or neglecting something which properly 
speaking should be there, because what may be said to be normal 
for other days is not the law per se for all days. The institution of 
the liturgical year knows higher laws than those of the calculating- 
machine! A special remark may be well-placed here. It is a very 
great favour of our mother the Holy Church to grant priests the 
privilege of private Masses, which, strictly speaking, are not 
necessary for the pastoral apostolate. These Masses supply a rich 
strength to the ecclesiastical symphony orchestra which plays for 
the glory of God, and they apply more intensely the fruits of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross to the living and the dead. But this indulgence 
of the Church must not lead us astray to claims beyond our rights 
nor to make such a calculation of the glory given to God or of the 
fruits, for this seems rather to be commercial book-keeping, 
unworthy of the House of God. We may not forget that the Holy 
See not only defends the private Masses against the so-called 
community Mass, but at the same time she also takes the community 
Mass under protection against the private Masses during Holy 
Week. 
Inthe new Ordo it is obvious that Holy Mass must be celebrated 
perfectly liturgically especially on Holy Thursday. The community 
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aspect of the Mass is expressed as clearly and completely as possible, 
hence also exteriorly. Above we have already .poken of the so-called 
community Mass. (The addition of “‘so-called’’ shows that we do 
not like the word.) It is difficult to speak about certain subjects 
when the everyday-practice, judging from appearance, does violence 
to the essence of the matter. It is generally known that the Holy 
Mass is by nature not only a deed of the community but also tends 
interiorly to create a concrete Eucharistic community, consisting 
of actually participating persons of flesh and blood. Unfortunately 
there exists a minimising mentality in this regard: often enough 
the priest is alone at Holy Mass (the little boy who serves will also 
be “absent” frequently). A priest who lives in the spirit of the 
community of the Church immediately feels this “being alone”’— 
even in a full church. Because for him Mass is ideal only when the 
community joins in wholeheartedly. There are others, educated 
more individualistically, who like to be alone and think of the 
active participation of the people behind them rather as an annoying 
distraction, because for each of them “his” Mass is ideal in the 
intimate privacy of a quiet chapel. If the Mass really is a deed of 
the community, then consequently Holy Mass must be celebrated 
normally in community in every regard, and the absence of a 
community must be considered an exception and less perfect. If, 
however, the exception becomes the ordinary way and the normal 
is considered abnormal, confusion arises especially in the use of 
terms. Because those who cultivate the community aspect of Holy 
Mass will now speak about the “Community Mass,”’ distinguishing 
it from the Mass which is said privately. Those preferring “‘their” 
Mass will strongly object to this meaning of the word and will 
prove theoretically that “their”? Mass is also a community Mass, 
although in fact they never really practise this theoretical truth. 
To avoid the word “Community Mass” one could rather speak 
about “concelebration,” but again difficulties will arise, because 
the use of this word will cause suspicion on the part of 
the theologians, who hearing the word “celebrate” immediately 
think of “consecrate” and the exercise of the priestly power, 
because for them (often they are not involved in the practice of 
the apostolate and hence know only the private Mass in their life) 
a gap has risen in the distinction between the action of the priest 
and the participation of the faithful. They forget that the Mass 
is the Sacrifice of the Church and not only of the priest. Indeed, 
the priest and the people together celebrate Holy Mass, not in the 
same imanner, but in hierarchical order, not in division but in 
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distinction, not separated from each other, but rather depending 
on each other. 
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D. Concelebration 


But still we want to use the word “concelebration” for the 
restored liturgy of Holy Thursday, adding to it some further 
explanation. The Holy See has indeed restored the “ceremonial 
concelebration” on Holy Thursday in its full splendour, as it once 
was in the Church. The ceremonial concelebration is a celebration 
of Holy Mass in which the bishop (or but one priest) consecrates, 
in which, however, the whole liturgical community according to 
its hierarchical structure (bishop—priests—deacons—subdeacons— 
lower clergy—acolytes—cantors—faithful) participate in an 
externally visible manner. For only two groups was a reformation 
necessary. For the celebrant, deacon, subdeacon, lower clerics, 
acolytes and cantors there already existed an excellent liturgical 
celebration, fixed by the rubrics. Now the liturgical functions of 
the people are also more clearly defined in the rubrics: the homily 
is part of the rubrics of Holy Thursday because the faithful need 
to have an instruction during Mass; the washing of the feet may 
be inserted after the gospel and the homily (instead of the Creed) 
to illustrate for the people the descending love of Christ; the 
Communion of the faithful forms part of the liturgical function of 
Holy Mass so that the rite of the Ritual for Holy Communion 
outside the Mass is not inserted here; the people must join in those 
songs and responses which are meant to be said by the community. 
But there are also rules given for the liturgical celebration of the 
priests who do not consecrate: they must be present in the place 
intended for them, therefore in the sanctuary they are to dress in 
amice, alb, cincture (or only in surplice) and stole. 

Owing to a tendency in the liturgical movement the question will 
now arise of itself: why did not the Holy See introduce “‘sacramental 
concelebration” on Holy Thursday (we say “introduce” and not 
“restore”). The sacramental concelebration is, mainly, a Mass- 
celebration in which several priests at the same time consecrate one 
and the same offering of the bread and wine. Again, looking at it 
abstractly, there will be many reasons to be noted for this way of 
Mass-celebration. Perhaps there will even be sound arguments to 
prove that for the priests concerned a sacramental concelebration 
will be more perfect than a ceremonial one. Still the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites “‘restored” the ceremonial concelebration, as it 
was originally meant in the Church for the solemn expression of 
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the community aspect of the Mass. In western liturgy we find 
sacramental concelebration only when the Church wants to honour 
particular priests of the community in a special way, as for instance 
an Oriental Patriarch assisting in Rome, cardinals, newly-ordained 
priests; however it is never found for the purpose of manifesting 
more clearly the community-aspect of the Mass. In the east, however, 
following the Latin Church (their model was the sacramental 
concelebration after ordinations) in some rites the original cere- 
monial concelebration was changed into a sacramental one almost 
two centuries ago. Considered liturgically, the appearance of one 
celebrant is a more perfect expression of the unity of the Sacrifice 
in the Church than the appearance of many priests together 
pronouncing the words of the Consecration. On Holy Thursday 
‘especially we must show that we have only one Sacrifice, one Supper; 
the unity of Christ, the one Highpriest and the one Victim, will 
always be somewhat darkened by the action of many instruments 
at the same time. The ceremonial concelebration will be a benefit 
for the priests, too, in their ordinary practice of daily Mass which 
is beyond praise, for the priest is a priest not for himself, but for 
the people and therefore his devotion may never be egocentric. 
This servient character of the priesthood becomes even more clear: 
on Holy Thursday the private Mass, which the priest would like 
to say for private devotion, is forbidden; but in the evening, besides 
the solemn Mass, one or two other Masses are allowed if necessary 
for the pastoral Apostolate. 

For these extra-Masses permission is needed from the bishop, 
but the pastors who ask for this permission must also understand 
very well the intention of the Holy See in this regard, for this is 
something new that formerly did not exist. It is the needs of the 
faithful which are the norm for this multiplication; a second or 
third Holy Mass therefore will be justified and necessary for the 
pastoral apostolate if there are faithful who do not enjoy the 
opportunity or for whom it will be difficult to attend the one Solemn 
Mass. In this case we may apply the law concerning bination: to 
binate (and we add: (a) to celebrate an evening Mass on Sundays 
and feastdays, and (b) a second and third Mass on the evening of 
Holy Thursday) is permitted and necessary for the pastoral 
Apostolate if about twenty persons otherwise would not be able to 
attend Mass, or only with difficulty. 

Finally, some priests say that everything is done now for the 
people while their interest as priests is neglected, because on Holy 
Thurscay the priest is lowered to the rank of the laity. In making 
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this objection do we not forget an important distinction? As a 
divine instrument the priest ranks high above the layman, but as a 
moral personality he is on the same level as the layman. If the 
priest as man wants to unite himself with the Sacrifice of Christ, 
if he wants to participate in the fruits of the sacrifice, if Holy 
Communion will be for him a source of life, then for him the 
principles of active participation in the liturgy will hold good just 
the same as for the layman. On Holy Thursday the priest will get 
a deeper understanding of this truth and he will see the dangers 
connected with his office. Certainly, special graces are connected 
with the discharge of the priestly ministry, but the personal honour 
of God and the increase of sanctity in the priest are not dependent 
upon his instrumental power only, but just the same as with all 
the faithful, on his personal moral response to the grace of God. 
The priestly ministry becomes something automatic, thoughtless, 
lacking the conviction of faith, a work of routine, if personal moral 
devotion and abandonment are absent. Considered from the 
psychological point of view it is therefore a wise rule that on certain 
days private Mass is not allowed. 


E. Holy Mass—Holy Communion 


The perfection of the liturgical celebration of the Mass on Holy 
Thursday will also be clear from other points of the restored 
liturgy of Holy Week. Reception of Holy Communion is connected 
as strictly as possible (almost rigorously) with the Mass. On Holy 
Thursday neither in the morning nor in the afternoon may Holy 
Communion be distributed before Mass. This law is so severe that 
even during the solemn ‘“‘Chrism-Mass,” which is celebrated on 
Thursday morning by the bishop, Holy Communion may not be 
distributed. In the evening Mass(es) Holy Communion is given 
during Mass or—if necessary—also immediately after. In many 
districts great numbers of the faithful received Holy Communion 
on Holy Thursday, regarding this as their Paschal Communion 
(now we will consider Holy Communion in the Easter-night rather 
the Paschal Communion!). Owing to many circumstances, this 
Communion was often received outside the Mass. The Holy See, 
however, says: No, on Holy Thursday we must imitate the institution 
of Christ as perfectly as possible, hence Holy Communion may 
only be distributed in close connection with the Mass. By this law 
a consistent tendency of the liturgical movement is strongly 
supported by Church Authority. 
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Against this regulation concerning Holy Communion many 
difficulties are brought in. Practice will show if it is really too 
rigorous. One objection however, the most important of all, seems 
unjust. The new decree, it is said, now denies Holy Communion to 
many of the faithful, for whom it is impossible to attend at the 
solemn Mass. We must reply that on the contrary, the opportunity 
to receive Holy Communion has become far greater. According 
to the former rubrics Holy Communion outside the one Mass on 
Holy Thursday was only to be distributed before that Mass. Time 
to receive Holy Communion was therefore very limited because if 
Mass was celebrated early, there was not much time left before; if 
Mass was said at a later hour many were unable to attend because 
of their work. By the new decree the time to receive Holy Commun- 
ion is much longer because the liturgy is celebrated in the evening 
between 4 and 10 o’clock (9 o’clock is the latest time for the beginn- 
ing of Mass). We must not reckon with only one Mass between 4 and 
10 o’clock in the evening, but for reasons of the pastoral Apostolate 
there is the possibility of the celebration of two or three Masses. 
In larger places where many have less free time, the faithful will 
have more opportunity to attend at these evening Masses, if these 
are so arranged in the different churches that practically constantly 
Holy Mass is said somewhere. The new decree really denotes a 
greater progress—if the law is carried out according to its intention. 
Here, too, practice must show if more room must be left for the 
pastoral Apostolate. 


F. Mass and Tabernacle 


There is still another rubric to promote the perfection of the 
liturgical celebration of Holy Thursday. If there is a tabernacle on 
the high altar, it must be empty. We are so used to the fact that 
Masses are celebrated before the Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle 
that we no longer see anything wrong in regard to decorum and 
becomingness. Then follows a regulation which should have been 
practised already for a long time. The hosts for the Communion 
on Holy Thursday and Good Friday must be consecrated during 
this same Mass. PIUS xml had emphasized and recommended this 
practice very strongly in his encyclical Mediator Dei et hominum. 
That was in 1947, and how is this papal teaching carried out in 
1958? We are silent and refer to the encyclical itself. 
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G. Holy Communion outside of Mass 


The Eucharistic reform on Good Friday at first sight seems 
contrary to the liturgical perfection of the Eucharistic celebration 
of Holy Thursday. After the veneration of the Holy Cross, a 
Communion rite takes place, not only for the celebrant but for all 
who wish to receive Holy Communion on Good Friday. Thus on 
Holy Thursday Holy Communion outside of Mass is forbidden 
while on Good Friday it is introduced! In the Liturgical Congress 
held at Lugano in 1953 Dom Capelle posed the dilemma: Either 
Holy Communion on Good Friday for nobody (excluding therefore 
also the celebrant) or for all. After Lugano a discussion was held 
on an intellectual plane between Dom Capelle (pro Communion) 
and Father Jungmann (contra Communion). The Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites (it welcomed the discussion), with full knowledge 
of the facts, chose one good solution: it did not eliminate the 
communion-rite as it is found in the Roman Missal for the celebrant, 
but for the benefit of the faithful it restored and perfected it according 
to the original plan. 

But why Holy Communion on Good Friday, if for good reasons 
no Holy Mass is celebrated? The answer is somewhat complicated. 
In the early centuries of the Church besides the annual paschal 
celebration there originated at the same time the celebration of 
the Sunday, or better, the day of the Lord; this consisted in 
celebrating together the Holy Eucharist (we should say in the 
celebration of Holy Mass). Originally Mass was said on Sundays 
only, but immediately the custom arose of receiving Holy 
Communion daily. Because the Lord taught us in the Our Father 
to ask for our daily bread, He answers our prayer every day, and 
therefore we daily receive the Bread of Life. It is known that the 
faithful used to take the consecrated Bread to their homes on 
Sunday, in order to eat some of it every day. With the development 
of the Church Holy Mass came to be said more and more on 
weekdays also, and hence for good reasons the daily Communion 
becomes more organized and is kept inside the Church building. 
Eventually several forms of Communion-rites originated, some 
very sober, others imitating the rite of the Mass. The principle 
of Holy Communion outside the Mass remains, even at the time 
when Holy Communion was received less frequently. 

What happens now on Good Friday? Originally there was only 
one Easter celebration, the vigil of Saturday to Sunday, closing 
in the early Sunday morning with the celebration of the Holy 
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Eucharist which was preceded by a rigid fast of forty hours or of 
one day (Saturday). This was the original Triduum of the suffering, 
buried and risen Christ. During the fast of this Triduum there was 
no Holy Communion because of the strict abstaining from all 
food or drink. Later on the liturgy of Good Friday developed, 
which was opened very soon by the evening Mass of Holy Thursday, | 
This second Paschal-celebration was orientated rather historically, 
In a liturgically symbolical way the Passion of Christ from the 
Last Supper to His Burial was imitated. For this reason the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated solemnly on Thursday night, and there 
was no celebration of Holy Eucharist in the Liturgy of Good 
Friday (in Rome this celebration culminated very soon in the 
veneration of the wood of the Holy Cross). The exclusion of Holy 
Eucharist from the Liturgy of Good Friday did not include however 
the prohibition of receiving Holy Communion on Good Friday. 
From some historical documents it is clear that everybody who 
wanted to receive Holy Communion on Good Friday could do so 
privately. The pious Christians used to receive Holy Communion 
daily and wanted to do this on Good Friday too, since the strict 
fast of forty hours before the Paschal Mass had become more 
liberal and on Good Friday evening a frugal meal was permitted. 
Obviously most people went to Communion immediately after the 
liturgy of Good Friday. For that reason they started in some 
districts to distribute Holy Communion to the people after the 
veneration of the Holy Cross. Originally there was opposition in 
Rome to the addition of a Communion rite to the liturgy of Good 
Friday, although reception of Holy Communion on Good Friday 
was explicitly permitted and recommended. Finally, in Rome too 
the communion-rite was admitted in the liturgy of Good Friday 
—owing to the influence of Gaul and Germany. But when the 
frequent reception of Holy Communion fell into disuse, Holy 
Communion on Good Friday was reserved only for the celebrant. 

The solemn Mass-liturgy on Holy Thursday and the Communion 
of Good Friday are of great importance for the Eucharistic life of 
the Church in general. On Sundays and feastdays Holy Mass must 
be celebrated perfectly liturgically; the priests therefore act 
according to the spirit of the Church in combining the distribution 
of Holy Communion as strictly as possible with the Mass and in 
instructing the faithful that Holy Communion is the highest 
participation in the Sacrifice of Christ. For everyday the practice 
should be encouraged that the faithful, if possible, should participate 
in the Holy Eucharist. If they can, they hear Mass; if this is not 
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possible, they try to receive Holy Communion. Communion outside 
the Mass therefore is absolutely justified liturgically, and we may 
call it indeed a demand of the pastoral liturgical office to provide 
ample opportunity for the faithful to receive Holy Communion 
outside the Mass on weekdays. 

The Communion-rite on Good Friday is sober but full of meaning. 
The celebrant invites all who are present, with the usual introduction, 
to say the “Our Father” with him aloud. Here the influence of the 
east is penetrating into the Latin liturgy, which as far as we know, 
always reserved the “Our Father” for the celebrant. After the 
embolism Libera nos the celebrant says only one Communion 
prayer. The usual Confiteor and Absolution of the faithful before 
the Communion is said, because this did not yet take place in the 
liturgy of Good Friday. Communion is followed by three Post- 
Communion prayers; perhaps this is a sign that in the promised 
reformation of the Mass the liturgy after Communion will be 
somewhat extended. As on Holy Thursday there may be the 
Communion-chant during the distribution of Holy Communion. 


H. Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 


Finally, the Holy See also “restored” the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Holy Thursday. Certainly this adoration is 
no longer the climax of Holy Thursday, but rather a significant 
extension of the Eucharistic celebration. The chapel, where the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept for the Communion of Good Friday 
must be decorated in good but sober taste. Very explicitly the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites disapproves of abuses in ornaments; 
the pompous baroque-style must disappear, because this is altogether 
out of place (we are thinking of the well-known flower exhibitions 
and drapery displays). The adoration must begin immediately after 
the solemn Mass and is to be continued till midnight. The meaning 
of this adoration is that the praying Church unites herself with 
Christ suffering in the Garden of Olives, before the high priests, 
in prison. Itis, therefore, to be highly recommended that the Passion 
of Our Lord be presented to the faithful in a meditative way and 
that hymns and prayers should be chosen fittingly. Thus the extra- 
liturgical Eucharistic devotion remains to occupy its proper place 
during Holy Week. 

At the end of this exposition we may add a conclusion. Holy 
Week is not built up according to the rules of a closely-reasoned 
syllogism, but according to the laws and surprises of effervescent 
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life. Dogmatic and liturgical strictness of conception and structure 
arranges the manifold building-stones and ornaments in one work 
of art, with strict lines and true in all its details. But still everything 
retains its sparkling spirit, many-coloured, surprising. The Eucharist 
of Holy Week has become a synthesis of all its rules and possibilities, 
so that we see: truly, the Eucharist is Life. 

May this Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus exercise its 
beneficial influence on the progressing Restoration of the liturgical 
devotion in our days. 

HERMAN SCHMIDT 


Gregorian University, Rome 


The only bread 


Arouse in the hearts of those under your care, Venerable Brethren, 
an eager and almost insatiable hunger for Jesus Christ; as a result 
of your teaching let the altars be thronged with children and 
adolescents, offering themselves, their innocence and their energetic 
enthusiasm to the divine Redeemer. Let married people come in 
their crowds, so that from the food they receive at the sacred 
Table they may derive the power to train their children to be like 
Jesus Christ and to love Him. Let workers be urged to receive the 
food that will effectively and unfailingly restore their strength 
and prepare an everlasting reward in heaven for their labours. 
Invite them all, men and women, of every class and degree, and 
compel them to come in; for this is the bread of life of which they 


all stand in need. 
—Pplius Mediator Dei 
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Diary of a Decade 


A brief calendar and bibliography of the major liturgical events from 1947-1957 


This diary was compiled for the use of those attending the recent 
Liturgical Congress at Glenstal Abbey. It acknowledges its debt to a 
fuller diary in Father Ellard’s Mass in Transition and includes references 
to events which are not strictly liturgical such as the lay apostolate and 
new developments in theology. The bibliography takes account only of 
those magazines which are usually available to Irish readers. 


Jan. 28 


May 18 


Oct. 28 


Nov. 20 


Nov. 28 
Nov. 30 


Jan. 31 
Mar. 11 
Aug. 15 
Oct. 22 


Jan. 


April 12 


1947 


Belgium receives a one-year permission for Evening Mass on 
Sundays and Holidays of Obligation to accommodate those 
adults who are prevented from attending morning Mass. 

EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixi (1947), p. 58. 

The Theological Faculty at Trier, Germany, makes provision for 
doctoral studies in the Liturgy. 

The French hierarchy receives further concessions concerning 
evening Masses and the Eucharistic Fast. 

Text and Comment: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixii (1948), Pp. 105-9. 

Mediator Dei et hominum—Pope Pius XII issues his great encyclical 
on the Liturgy. 

Text will be found in C.T.S. pamphlet. 

Comment: 1.£.R., Feb. 1948 and Nov. 1949. 

A bilingual Ritual (French-Latin) is approved for use in France. 

Comment: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixii (1948), Pp. 280-282. 

Sacramentum Ordinis—the Apostolic Constitution which decides 
what constitutes the Matter and Form of the sacrament of Holy 
Orders in the Deaconship, Priesthood and Episcopate. 

Text: LE.R., Sept. 1948, p. 848. Comment: LE.R., May 1948, 
pp. 44-46. 

1948 


The Benedictine Monastery at Maria Laach, Germany, establishes 
the Abbot Herwegen Institute for Liturgical Research. 

The Bishops in Japan are empowered, for a two-year period, to 
have Mass every evening starting any time up to 7.30 p.m. 

Pope Pius XII grants permission to some Polish priests: to celebrate 
evening Mass. 

A bilingual Ritual is approved for the diocese of Liége, Belgium. 


1949 


The Episcopal Liturgical Committee of Germany issues Directives 
for building a church. 

Text: THE FURROW June 1955, pp. 372-380. 

The Holy Office grants permission to print a Missal in Mandarin 
Chinese, except for the Canon of the Mass which is to remain 
in Latin. 

Comment: worsHIP, Dec. 1956, p. 18. 
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Jan. 17 


Feb. 20 


Mar. 21 
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Permission is granted to some Indian dioceses to have evening Mass 
and a shorter Eucharistic Fast. 

His Excellency, the Internuncio to India, releases a letter from the 
Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith which urges 
missionaries in India to have rituals prepared in the principal 
vernacular languages of their territories. 

Text: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixvii (1953), pp. 155-156. 


1950 (Holy Year) 


A vernacular Ritual is published for India. 

Comment: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixvii (1953), p. 156. 

Certain alterations are made in the Roman Pontifical to bring it 
into line with the Apostolic Constitution—Sacramentum Ordinis 
(Nov. 30, 1947). 

Text: LE.R., Sept. 1950, pp. 267-272. 

Comment: 1L£.R., Oct. 1950, p. 375 fff. 

A bilingual Ritual (German-Latin) is approved for Germany. 

Comment: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixv (1951), pp. 116-119. 


May 25-30 The First International Congress of Church Music is held in Rome. 


Aug. 12 


Nov. 1 


Feb. 9 
June 2 


June 3 


The encyclical Humani Generis deals with new trends in Theology 
and Philosophy. 

Text and Comment: 1.£.r., April 1951, pp. 289-317. 

The definition of the Dogma of the Assumption of Our Lady 
emphasises the place of the Liturgy in the development of the 
Dogma. 

Text: LE.R., Dec. 1950, pp. 547-558. 


1951 


The Easter Vigil is restored on an optional basis for this year. 
Comment: 1£.R., April 1951, pp. 363-366. 

Evangelii Praccones—encyclical on Catholic Missions. 

Text: LE.R., Feb. 1952. THE FURROW, Aug.-Sept. 1951. 

Pope Pius X is beatified. 

Text: LE.R., July 1952, pp. 54-66. 


July 12-15 The First International Study Week for Mass Reform is held at 


Jan. 25 
June 30 


the Abbey of Maria Laach, Germany. Its acts and suggestions 
are sent to Rome. 

Comment: worsHiP, Dec. 1951. LE.R., June 1952, p. 462. 

The diocese of Namur, Belgium, receives permission to use the 
French-Latin Ritual. 


1952 


The Congregation of Rites renews the permission for the Restored 
Easter Vigil for a three-year trial period, i.e., 1952, 1953, 1954. 

Text: LE.R., April 1952, pp. 302-313. 

A new edition of the Roman Ritual is published. 

Comment: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixvi (1952), pp. 220-224. 

The Holy Office issues a decree on Sacred Art. 
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Text: LE.R., Sept. 1952, pp. 219-222; THE FURROW, June 1955, pp. 
368-372. 

Oct. 21-23 The Second International Study Week for Mass Reform is held at 
Mt. Ste. Odile, Luxembourg. At the request of Rome, its con- 
clusions were published. 

Comment: worsHIP, Feb. 1953, pp. 149-153; THE TABLET, Nov. 
Ist. 1952; LiruRGY, Jan. 1953, p. 16. 


1953 


Jan. 6 The Apostolic Constitution—Christus Dominus—modifies the 
Eucharistic Fast and authorises all Local Ordinaries to have 
evening Mass on certain days. 

Text: 1.£.R., March 1953, pp. 235-244. 
Comment: LE.R., Nov. 1953, pp. 295 ff. 

Sept. 14-18 Third International Study Week for Mass Reform is held at 

Lugano, Switzerland. 
Comment: 1L£.R., April 1954, pp. 296-297; worsHiP, 1954, p. 162; 
EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Ixviii (1954), pp. 61 ff. 
Oct. 30 Vernacular privileges, first given to France in 1947, are enlarged. 
Comment: EPHEMERIDES -LITURGICAE, Ixviii (1954), p. 373. 


1954 (Marian Year) 


Passion Week. First Irish Liturgical Congress in Glenstal. 
Text: THE FURROW, Nov. 1954. 
May 29 Pope Pius X is canonised. 
Text: 1£.R., Aug. 1954, pp. 126-132. 
June 3 Bilingual Ritual (English-Latin) is approved for the U.S.A. 
Comment: THE FURROW, July 1955, pp. 426-431; WorsHiP, Jan. 
1955, pp. 115-116: April 1955, pp. 265-270. 
Sept 12-14 Fourth International Conference of Liturgical Studies is held at 
Louvain, Belgium. 
Comment: worsuHiP, Nov. 1954, pp. 537-545. 
Oct. 11 The encyclical Ad Caeli Reginam announces a new feast of the 
Queenship of Our Lady to be celebrated on May 31. 


Nov. 2. The Holy Father gives an important talk on the priesthood of the 
laity to Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops assembled in Rome 
for ceremonies in honour of Our Lady. 

Text: 1.E.R., Dec. 1954, pp. 434-443. 


1955 


Jan. 15 The Congregation of Rites prolongs the faculty for the restored 
Easter Vigil for 1955. 
Text: 1L.£.R., March 1955, p. 230. 
Feb. 12 All parts of Canada get permission to use both the French-Latin 
and English-Latin Rituals. 
Comment: worsHip, April 1955, pp. 297-298. 
Mar. 23. A general Decree (Cum Nostra) is issued simplifying the Calendar 
as well as the Rubrics of the Office and Mass. 
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Text: LE.R., June 1955, pp. 463-467. 
Comment: LE.R., Oct. 1955, pp. 265-269; THE FURROW, July 1955, 
pp. 417-425. 4 
Low Week Second Irish Liturgical Congress at Glenstal takes as its theme 
“The Lord’s Day.” 
Text: THE FURROW, October 1955. 
May 1 New Feast of St. Joseph, the Workman. 
Text: 1.E.R., May 1956, pp. 370-4. 
May 14 Australia and New Zealand get permission to use the bilingual 
Ritual previously approved for the U.S.A. 
Comment: worsHIP, Jan. 1956, p. 159. 
Nov. This American Ritual is also approved for use amongst the English- 
speaking Catholics of India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. 
Comment: THE EXAMINER, Bombay, Nov. 1955. 
Nov. 16 <A general Decree (Maxima Redemptionis) is issued which revises 
the entire Liturgy of Holy Week. 
Text: LE.R., Jan. 1956, pp. 65-74. 
Comment: LE.R., Jan. 1956, pp. 58-64: March 1956, pp. 213-219; 
THE FURROW, March 1956; worsHip, Jan. 1956, pp. 94-113. 
Dec. 25. Encyclical on Sacred Music. 
Text: LE.R., July 1957, pp. 48-63; THE FURROW, Aug. 1957, pp. 
527-545. j 
Comment: 1.£.R., May 1956, pp. 364-368. 


1956 


Mar. 15 Declarations and clarifications of the Revised Holy Week Liturgy. 
Comment: L£.R., March 1957, pp. 213-216. 
Low Week Third Liturgical Congress at Glenstal takes “Baptism” as its 
theme. 
Text: THE FURROW, Oct. 1956. 
May 15 _ Encyclical on Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Text and Comment: L£.R., Oct. 1956, pp. 217 fff. 
Sept. 18-22 International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at Assisi. 
Text: Published as a Supplement to worsHiP (1957). 
Comment: THE FURROW, Oct. 1956, pp. 641-645; 1.E.R., Nov. 1956, 
pp. 337-343; worsHip, Dec. 1956, pp. 48-52. 
Sept. 22 Holy Father’s address to those who had attended Assisi Congress. 
Text: THE FURROW, Oct.-Nov. 1956; LE.R., Nov. 1956, pp. 344 ff. 
Nov. 1 The Theological Faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris establishes 
a two-year course of higher studies in Liturgy. 
Comment: worsHIP, July-August 1956, p. 478. 
Nov. 15 Some replies on dubia concerning the new Rubrics of the Breviary 
and Missal. 
Comment: LE.R., May 1957, p. 383. 


1957 
Feb. 1 Dispositions and Regulations concerning the New Holy Week 
Liturgy. 
Text: 1.£.R., April 1957, pp. 303-307; THE FURROW, March 1957, 
pp. 198-202. 
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Comment: 1£.R., April 1957, p. 300; worsHipP, April 1957, pp. 
296-299. 

Mar. 19 The Motu Proprio—Sacram Communionem—extends the facilities 
for evening Masses and modifies the Eucharistic Fast for all 
occasions. 

Text: LE.R., May 1957, p. 385; THE FURROW, April 1957, p. 273. 
Comment: LE.R., May 1957, pp. 374-377; worsHip, May 1957, 
pp. 312-319. 
April 23. S.C.R. Decree on Mixed Choirs, Recorded Music, etc. 
Text and Comment: 1.£.R., June 1957, p. 459. 
Low Week The Fourth Liturgical Congress in Glenstal Abbey takes as its 
theme—“The Liturgy and Death.” 
Text: THE FURROW, October 1957. 
May 23 Decree of Holy Office on Concelebration. 
Text: 1.£.R., October, 1957, pp. 285-6. 
June 1 S.C.R. Decree on the Tabernacle. 
Text and Comment: 1.£.R., Oct. 1957, pp. 275-7. 
July 25. Fast and Abstinence is changed from August 14 to December 7. 
Text: LE.R., October 1957, p. 283. 

Aug. 4 Cardinal Ottaviani (Pro-Secretary of the Holy Office) in a commentary 
on Sacram Communionem states that one may not receive Holy 
Communion in the afternoon apart from Mass. 

Text and Comment: 1L£.R., January 1958, pp. 59-61. 
Oct. 6 The Holy Father addresses the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate. 
Text: C.T.S., London. 
Comment: 1.£.R., April 1958, pp. 240 ff; worsHip, March 1958, 
pp. 252-3. 
MICHAEL HARTY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Receiving the Body of Christ 


If it is thus we go to receive the Body of Christ and his Blood, 
ie., with faith and perfect work, with charity and mercy towards 
God’s poor and needy ones, that sacrifice will make us holy and 
separate us from all uncleanness of body and soul as long as we 
are here in this world and will bring us finally to the dwelling 
place of the heavenly kingdom in the presence of God for ever; 
in the unity of the saints and holy virgins of the world, in the 
unity of the apostles and disciples of Jesus Christ, in the unity 
of the divinity and humanity of the Son of the living God, the 
unity that is more noble than every unity, in the unity of the holy, 
noble, venerable Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

—From the Leabhar Breac (14th century) 
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FILMS 


NE of the latest influences, often noted, on the American 
cinema has been the TV play, whether adapted for screen or 
copied for its modest style and range of topic in original films, 

A line of films have followed which are intimate, confined in scope 
and often concerned with domestic relationships (Wedding Breakfast, 
Marty, The Bachelor Party and so on). This month found the 
British trying their hand at it, and though the results are shaky 
they are good and interesting enough to be taken seriously. 

The Birthday Present passed almost unnoticed at the Savoy. It 
tells an uncomfortable story of how a harmless family man finds 
himself in jail for trying to smuggle a toy for his son past the 
Customs. Neat and intelligent in style, it observes freshly and 
acutely the British way of balancing officialdom and humanity. 
Woman in a Dressing Gown won a few of the infrequent awards 
given to British films at the Berlin International Festival last year. 
Yet its treatment of the Brief Encounter theme (which it inevitably 
recalls) is in no sense a classical one. It carries an Appeal Board 
notice in this country, not surprisingly perhaps since it mirrors 
faithfully a social set-up in which divorce is possible and where 
overtime work on Sundays earns double pay. This time the 
temptation to abandon home assails the husband (Anthony Quayle) 
who is driven by the slovenly, disorganised habits of a loving wife 
(Yvonne Mitchell) into an uneasy affair with his secretary. The 
solution is as moral as that in Brief Encounter. Jim Preston, though 
he tries, finds he cannot pack twenty years of married life into a 
suitcase and so he returns to a situation which, as the last scene 
clearly suggests, offers little hope of improving. 

This is the kind of inconclusive ending which would be 
inconceivable according to the logic of the French, and a French 
director would surely pursue and analyse the moral effects of either 
course—divorce or fidelity. The motives which sway Preston are 
moral also in the British sense, feelings of pity and guilt suffered 
by a man who appears to be as devoid of moral principle as his 
secretary. Her refrain goes like this: “I want you to be quite sure 
that you are doing the right thing. . . . The only right thing for 
both of you is divorce.” In other words, we have dramatised here 
that undramatic thing—British “decency,” honour, vestigial 
morality or workaday humanism—something which earns for 
them the derision of Continental hard-heads with amoral principles 
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and abuse from those neighbours of theirs who maintain moral 
principles. It would seem that the best native approach so far 
discovered to this kind of theme is the poetic-sentimental vein of 
Brief Encounter. The vein attempted in the present film is serio- 
comic, and it is miscalculated in several scenes in the first half, so 
that the camera insists to the point of caricature on what a shambles 
the home is and Yvonne Mitchell overplays the inadequate and 
eccentric wife. The script would have ensured a more sympathetic 
response too if it had relied less on the clichés of the West End 
stage. One hears all along echoes of those old unhappy far-off 
things—‘“‘We never hurt one another on purpose,” “We suit each 
other; I am weak as she is,” (to the secretary) “You know a 
thousand things about him; I know a million.” Anthony Quayle 
wears his baffled frown a little too fixedly, but his performance 
together with Sylvia Sims’s and Yvonne Mitchell’s more touching 
theatricalities make this a film not to be missed. 

The Young Lions (Capitol) clearly sets out to be something more 
than a simple war film. During its two and three quarter hours it 
presents two life stories in some detail, one in Berlin and the other 
in Vermont, which are caught up in war and finally cross among 
the last random bullets outside a German concentration camp. 
Marlon Brando as the young Nazi, Diestl, is at the centre of the 
picture and opposite him but just slightly off the centre is 
Montgomery Clift as the young American Jew, Ackermann. The 
function of many of the other characters (Ackermann’s pal, for 
instance, played by Dean Martin) seems simply to be there, as if 
the film or Irwin Shaw’s novel were a modern War and Peace 
dealing with nothing less than time and people and many lives 
converging, touching and separating again on the currents of an 
historic epoch. Some faint impression like this is indeed given, but 
the film fails to be quite of that calibre. The plotting is frankly 
contrived towards its final dovetail, and alternate German and 
American episodes march along parallel lines to that point, the 
early ones dragging quite a heavy foot. Yet the only feature which 
actually cried out impossibility to my mind was the ubiquity of 
Barbara Rush, who manages to be everywhere and to know 
almost every important personage in the story. 

On the American side familiar types and patterns turn up— 
the soft charmer from the theatre set (Dean Martin) parading his 
cowardice, and the tough small guy (Clift) who beats the army 
sadists in a savage private war and is then taken to the warm heart 
of Uncle Sam. If we recall a bit too clearly End as a Man, From 
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Here to Eternity and William Holden in The Bridge on the River 
Kwai, this hardly reflects discredit on the novelist Shaw but rather 
on script-writer and director. In any case too much time is spent 
on life in the U.S. army. The line taken after that is rather 
scrupulously just to the Germans and rather self-consciously 
unflattering to the Americans. We see the latter, for instance, 
shaken and demoralised in a Normandy farmhouse while the 
perversion of duty and obedience embodied in Diestl’s officer and 
even in the Camp Commandant appears as a proud and frightening 
thing but hardly as subjective viciousness at all. The actual war 
scenes are few enough but they are sharply directed and have good 
edge—a Resistance road-block at Versailles, a massacre of a 
British convoy in the African desert, bullet-raked streams and 
hedgerows in Normandy. Those who have seen Desert Victory 
will, however, recognise some of its famous footage filling in the 
North African scenes here, especially the opening moments of 
Montgomery’s offensive. 

Diestl is meant to be the hero of the piece, a gentleman from the 
start who remains a gentleman and is steadily revolted by the 
unmilitary aspects of total war, the Gestapo, and the concentration 
camp, but who finishes up stunned rather than comprehending. 
Within the limits of this rather passive role Brando is adequate 
and surprisingly Germanic. The ending, which is well paced and 
cut by Dmytryk, registers the shock of the camps, then the confused 
and silly reaction of the conquerors, and Ackermann’s hopeless 
outlook on a world where nothing is finished and ve ry little changed. 

How easy to describe the attitudes adopted in such a film and 
what difficulties the critics have with a man like René Clai1. His 
Porte de Lilas (Astor) really cannot be compared with the other 
films of the month; for it differs from them as poetry does from 
prose. That Clair is still one of the “poets of the cinema” is in 
fact proven by his resistance to paraphrase. His images remain in 
the mind long after they are first encountered, lighting up by 
degrees, not grossly stating but intimating his themes, which, in 
this instance, seem to be friendship, loyalty, ingratitude and the 
tragi-comedy of growing old. The figure in whom all this is embodied 
—Juju—is played by Pierre Brasseur, and Clair constructs around 
him rather sad sets of Porte de Lilas, a working-class suburb of 
Paris which preserves the sclf-contained character of a village. 
Shiftless, shambling, fully aware of how ineffectual he is, Juju finds 
a belated purpose in life when a gangster takes refuge with him 
and his artist friend and remains in hiding with them. Doglike, he 
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slaves for his supercilious guest and, blinded by this infatuation 
with a purpose, endangers his few human ties until he is smacked 
into disenchantment again. The various episodes run through the 
usual range—gaiety, tenderness, charm, romantic warmth, fantasy, 
irony, ferocity—everything, in fact, except sentimentality. The 
situation is artificially conjured up and pure realism is never Clair’s 
purpose. Precisely at this stage of understanding the film becomes 
a challenge to taste. It will be disputed for quite a while to what 
extent René Clair really feels any of these things and how suspect 
is he, like some other modern poets, of an arid manipulation of 
themes. This point I find it impossible to decide without a few 


more viewings of the film. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


HE standard of TV programmes in recent weeks has been as 
changeable and uncertain as the weather. Apart from the 
programmes on sport, which always televise well, there has 

been a noticeable falling-off in other spheres. Even Panorama and 
To-Night, those programmes which regularly set and maintained a 
high standard in their different ways, seem to have suffered from 
the onslaught of the summer shake-up. 

It is remarkable how in fact one misses the experts at the job. 
Panorama has suffered most in this respect; it seems to have 
undergone a fundamental change in recent weeks. True, Richard 
Dimbleby is still in his chair, but where is the punch of the old 
daring days—the enquiries into the background of Trade Union 
disputes, the searching investigations of discrimination against 
coloured workers, the interviews with native peoples in the trouble 
spots of the world, the turning of the spotlight on social abuses 
and the practices of profiteers? Gone, all gone! And gone with 
them the old familiar faces, Chris. Chataway with his youthful 
brashness; Woodrow Wyatt with his detached and faintly-amused 
air, the delightful suspicion of the ““God’s-eye view” hovering over 
all he did. Instead we have John Freeman, shrewd and sincere, 
but rather too earnest and involved, and enquiries on Flag-Days 
or on Mormon settlements in England, and Telerecordings of 
Royal journeys and speeches which we feel belong to the News 
department and Travelogues rather than here. The vision and 
daring that go to make compelling television have disappeared, 
and Panorama is in the doldrums. 


: 
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To- Night has suffered too, but not to the same extent. The items 
are as lively as ever; in fact up to a few weeks ago this programme 
was beginning to catch up on Panorama and to “do” typical 
Panorama items in the good old style. But Cliff Michelmore has 
gone on holiday, and I was surprised to find how much the pro- 
gramme in fact owed to him. He is the Dimbleby of To- Night and 
had just reached the stage where his supreme ease and self-confidence 
were beginning to be slightly irritating (“anything you can do | 
can do better’!) when he left for ‘“‘a well-earned holiday’—and 
now we wish he would come back. 

All this seems to show that the cult of the TV personality is 
really a fascinating subject for study. Take, for example, the two 
best news-readers on TV, Kenneth Kendall and Richard Baker. 
A few months ago I should have said Kendall was undoubtedly 
the better. The BBC seemed to think so too; he was chosen to 
introduce the first series of weekly news reviews (Seven Days in 
Thirty Minutes) on Sunday afternoons. He was chosen too, by 
The Tailor and Cutter as being the best, sartorially speaking, of the 
newsmen on TV. But we tire, inevitably, of the best, and begin to 
seek for the flaw in phrasing (admittedly Kendall gives us a run 
for our money here), for the gesture that is a little too mannered 
(he has beautifully-shaped hands), for the tie that is slightly askew. 
Such is the fate of the famous on this most exacting of media. Mr. 
Michelmore has taken his holiday at precisely the right moment. 

The TV drama department, recovering from the exertions and 
the criticism of the World Theatre series, has been presenting a 
series of light comedies and farces, some of them current successes 
on the West End stage. The best that can be said of them is that 
they are harmless entertainment, but the humour is often puerile 
and sometimes vulgar. One recent production, however, deserves 
praise: The Maitland Scandal by Michael Voysey. The play is 
concerned with the upheaval caused in a suburban household 
when the son, a lad in his teens, is convicted of the theft of fifteen 
pounds from his employers. The inherent dramatic and psychological 
interest of the situation was well brought out in the way the theme 
was handled. “What went wrong?”—this is the question that the 
boy’s parents, his sister and his friends strive so hard to answer. 
The members of the cast, without exception, seemed “‘cut out” 
for the roles they had to play and made this a very moving and 
convincing production. Helen Shingler as the mother, fighting 
against the pathetic dawning realisation that her efforts to ‘“‘keep 
up Wiha the Joneses” were perhaps the basis of the trouble, and 
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Shelagh Fraser as the daily help, commiserating with the family 
while secretly glad to see them being “pulled down a peg,” gave 
memorable performances. 

Peter Haigh and Derek Bond tread the old familiar track in 
Picture Parade, a programme which, a few weeks ago, miraculously 
reached its 100th transmission. Seeing famous film stars in the TV 
studio is not so very interesting when the “interview” consists of 
listing the titles of films they have made, interspersed with 
extravagant adulation of the “wonderful persons” who play opposite 
them and of the “marvellous, so-understanding” directors and 
producers of their current successes. Resistance is sapped by sheer 
repetition of such drivel and the only conclusion the tired viewer is 
likely to reach is that “they really are a bunch of wonderful people 
and those stars have really been privileged to work with such 
marvellous human beings.” Discriminating comment on the merits 
of current films is rare on this programme; but sometimes the 
viewer can decide for himself from the brief excerpts shown. 
Picture Parade is a faithful television version of the glossy screen 
magazines, with parties and receptions and the beach at Cannes 
and all lovingly recorded. 

An ambitious attempt to cover the history of Evolution is now 
drawing to a close. The series Five Hundred Million Years is sub- 
titled: ““How evolution looks today, a hundred years after Darwin.” 
The men of science who have spoken on various aspects of this 
subject had a difficult task to pack their information into a series 
of half-hour programmes, and for the non-scientific viewer the 
talks demand an effort of concentration. To date, they have given 
us the facts and have told us about the links and the gaps in “the 
chain that led to man.” The last two programmes in this series 
should prove extremely interesting; an attempt will be made to 
view the scientific findings in the perspective of man’s social and 
moral nature. 

Radio. It is good to see that RE has started a series of fifteen- 
minute News Talks on Sunday evenings. A few important items 
of international news are selected, the background information 
necessary to understand them is given, and the listener is helped to 
distinguish ““Who’s Who” in, for example, the Franco-Algerian 
war. (It looks as though the RE people have their work cut out 
for them here in the next few weeks.) It is a programme well worth 
doing, and deserves the attention and comment of listeners. 

ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 


| 


News_ and Views 


ATHER P. J. BROPHY of Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow, 

who acted as Recording Secretary, sends the following report 

on the discussion on the Pastoral Care of Our Emigrants 
held during the Christus Rex Congress in Ballina at Easter : 


Discussion groups are now an established congress feature. The 
conversation about the pastoral care of our emigrants}, initiated at 
Rosslare last Easter, was resumed by a large group at the Christus 
Rex Congress in the Downhill Hotel at Ballina. Father E. McAlroy 
and Father Aedan McGrath of Saint Columban’s, Ovington Square, 
Father T. McNamara, director of the Irish Centre, London, and 
Father B. Maguire, who has been attached to workers’ camps 
outside London, were amongst those who spoke from firsthand 
acquaintance with the situation of the emigrant in Britain. 

Work among emigrants engaged in the hotel and catering 
business has highlighted the special problems and dangers to religion 
arising from shift-work and split duty. A team of Irish priests, 
with headquarters at 30 Ovington Square, urges that prospective 
emigrants should contact them before taking up this type of 
employment. Certain hotels and establishments are of a question- 
able character. Cost what it may, the sending of information ahead 
of the emigrant is worthwhile. Legionaries are very willing to help 
out here. Many a newcomer has been saved from serious pitfalls 
by this early contact at the other side with a priest or his repre- 
sentative. Failing this introduction the priest may not be brought 
into touch with immigrants for months. The Hotel and Catering 
Workers’ Guild, now a few months old, is a useful anchor. Persons 
seeking employment in these trades should be advised to join the 
guild on arrival in London. They cannot be contacted through 
the ordinary channels of parochial visitation. 

Effective liaison is being made through Irish centres at London, 
Birmingham, Manchester. The former centres contact between 
them 6,000 emigrants a year. Their gravest problem is that of the 
new arrival with nothing to tide him over the first fortnight. Jobs 
are not so easily come by today and the first pay packet is handled 
at best ten days after settling in. In the meantime boarding houses 
do not rent rooms on credit. The practical conclusion is that, unless 
arrangements have been made with friends, no boy or girl should 
leave home for England with less than £10 in hand. 

Provincial papers maintain a living link between the emigrant 


1. Cf. THE FURROW, June 1957. 
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and home. Many are posted direct from the parental home. All 
are on sale at London and provincial centres. Priests stationed in 
England agreed that use could be made of this sympathetic medium 
to warn those at home of dangers abroad and to help those in 
Britain by word of encouragement and counsel. Anything that 
maintains contact with the home background is invaluable. Discreet 
articles on events of local Church interest could instruct and form 
in self-reliance. Do we train no priest journalists? 

A realistic statement of conditions of work would save from 
disillusion the unwary emigrant who is lured to England by the 
flights of fancy of the industrial worker turned tourist. The unpre- 
pared emigrant is the priest’s biggest care. The needless wastage 
and frustration is distressingly familiar to those working in the 
Irish centres. Financial unpreparedness has been the first pitfall 
for many an Irish girl. Religious unpreparedness does not mean 
the absence of knowledge so much as ignorance of the atmosphere 
and mental climate of their new surroundings. Enlightened pride 
in one’s religion and nationality are the best equipment. 

The Columban Fathers engaged on extension work for the Legion 
of Mary in Britain have drawn inspiration from Cardinal Griffin’s 
message: “Tell the Irish that we, the Bishops of England, need 
them.” After three years there are 200 Patrician circles and more 
than 25,000 legionaries. Irish membership is more than 50 per cent. 
Emigrants who do something for the Church are safe because 
occupied and pledged to defence of the Faith. Some prejudices 
against discussion groups as a tried-and-failed system had to be 
broken down before it is seen that the Patricians is a distinct move- 
ment. Legionaries are committed to ensure its success and work 
devotedly to that end. All trains from Ireland into London and 
Birmingham are met by legionaries, who also contact their fellow 
countrymen in Hyde Park and populous centres. 

Successful parish-reunions in London at which a priest from 
Ireland met his exiled parishioners were described. ‘The priest 
at home”’ remains a hero to many an Irish exile. No priest in 
England measures up to the memory of “‘our Father John.” This 
is often true of men on the move through the work camps who 
never contact a priest in England. Under a deceptively sullen 
exterior are hidden deep loyalties. If a priest from every deanery 
could travel to England to meet the local lads gathered at some 
centre it would give them a moral boost of real value. The reunion 
of Thurles men in London is an example of emigrant care at its 
practical best. 
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Contact by letter, by holiday meetings, special church functions, 
parish dances at Christmas and August—these have proved them- 
selves to be worthwhile links with a pastoral potential. Were 
emigrants to join their Irish diocesan or parish pilgrimages to 
Lourdes this year they would be toned up by this renewed contact 
with their own. 

Interest centred on what the emigrant thinks of the clergy at 
home. What bitterness there is quickly dissolves if interest is shown 
in them. Of course there is much “‘inspired”’ criticism of the clergy 
in Ireland heard in England. The communist party uses several 
so-called patriotic organisations to undermine the Faith. A favourite 
tactic is the sly hint that the Church in Ireland is rich, domineering, 
intolerant or indifferent to their welfare. Our people do not take 
these too seriously, but some harbour an unreasoned resentment 
that Father X did not get them such-and-such a job at home. The 
disappointment and frustration experienced in England has to be 
blamed on someone and the clergy often figure among the victims. 

Visitation in rural parishes is not a universal pastoral practice. 
Examples were adduced of men who had never spoken to a priest 
at home! It was not suggested that this is entirely the fault of the 
priest. Youngsters are shy of meeting the priest and contrive to be 
out when he calls. In the changed circumstances of England this 
unfamiliarity is a sore handicap. So is his shyness and extreme 
sensitivity. Common meeting grounds must be devised here. The 
Patricians is proving itself such in several purely rural parishes in 
Ireland. Patrician meetings in halls used by football clubs or 
farming organisations create that homely atmosphere in which 
folk relax and talk easily to the priest. The association of ‘‘a chat 
with the priest” and “collecting for something”’ needs to be broken. 

An exchange of parishes between Irish and English priests and, 
to a lesser extent, the holiday supply scheme for Irish priests would 
help towards an understanding of the very different atmosphere 
and problems confronting the clergy in their respective countries. 

It is important not to give the impression that emigration is 
unpatriotic or that we priests blame the people for leaving Ireland. 
They resent this bitterly. Prayer for emigrants should be a positive 
thing, asking that God may strengthen them to profess their Faith 
with conviction and edification, that they may be alive to their 
apostolic opportunities. 

Three points stand out from the discussion. Send out apostles, 
who want to share what they have with others, not merely 
emigrants in search of a livelihood. Their priests must retain con- 
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tact with them, when away if possible, but at least when they 
return home. The problem of emigration as a purely religious one 
must be solved at home. If they have worked for priest and parish 
here, even in a small way, they will mature into willing apostolic 
parishioners on the other side, the men the Church awaits in 
England. 


* * 


Father Romuald J. Dodd, O.P. of San Clemente, Rome, who 
is a member of the consultative council of the Istituto Internazionale 
di Arte Liturgia, gives news of an interesting project intended 
to help heal the breach between art and religion. It is felt in Italy 
that the great Biennale di Venezia has by default been allowed to 
become the preserve of an aggressive “‘lay’’ element. “What the 
Institute is really aiming at,” he writes, “‘is the establishment of 
a Catholic pavilion of sacred art at future Biennale exhibitions. 
The acceptance of the present prize scheme—which comes, I feel, 
too late to produce much impact on this year’s Biennale—by the 
people running the exhibition is an important step towards the 
Institute’s objectives. Even at this late hour, I feel that some of 
our artists may have recent work that comes within the ambit of 
the Biennale but which they might have hesitated to send to Venice 
because of its religious character. A word in THE FURROW might 
encourage them to submit entries.” Father Dodd points out that 
a former competition held by the Institute—in connection with a 
votive Church of Saint Nicholas von der Fliie, at Lugano—brought 
eight Irish entries. The prizes, which will be adjudicated by an 
international jury, amount to over £3,400. 


* * * 


Questions raised by the Emigrant (April) issue of this magazine 
still provide matter for discussion. A lay reader reports a small 
scale survey which he made among priests with whom he discussed 
that particular number. “In all I discussed it with 27 different 
priests. Twenty of them were loud in their praise; seven bitter in 
their condemnation but, with one exception, they had all stopped 
to think about the issues raised.”” One question was of particular 
concern to priests in Ireland: whether the opinion of Irish priests 
as remote, as reported by Oliver Reilly to be common among Irish 
emigrants in Britain, is in fact generally held by them. Mr. Bob 
Walsh, editor of THE CATHOLIC WORKER, in praising Oliver Reilly’s 
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article stated that, whether the view be justified or not, all who have 
experience of Irish emigrants in Britain know it to be a common 
view among those people. 

A priest reader from a southern diocese disagrees; he finds no 
lack of understanding of their people on the part of Irish priests 
at home. He writes : 

“Since my ordination, I spent nearly three years in an English 
industrial parish and since I came home I have been in two Irish 
rural parishes, one of them a fior-Gaeltacht. I notice that in Ireland 
at the moment we are indulging in more self analysis and soul 
searching than probably ever before—yet putting the blame on 
the clergy is a facile and erroneous solution. All the priests in this 
diocese—as in many others—have spent a period of years abroad 
before being recalled to the home mission—can we then accuse 
them of not understanding both sides of the problem? Most of the 
young priests that I know are concerned about the young people 
in their parishes and are doing their best to make life brighter 
for them through sporting organisations, drama classes and parish 
hall activities. A neighbouring curate has three dramatic classes 
at work at each end of his parish and in our own parish we are 
doing likewise. I have seen far more results in a short time in 
gaining the confidence of these youngsters than all my time in 
England, where the Irish are supposed to be more co-operative. 

“The Irish boys and girls need leadership and they are getting 
that from the clergy in most of the country parishes. They also need 
work and that we cannot give them. Speaking as one of the 
younger generation—born in the thirties when some of the heat of 
battle was dying out of Irish politics—I feel inclined to blame the 
successive Governments for taking nearly forty years to realise 
that progressive industries based on natural resources were neces- 
sary for the country and that foreign capital should be obtained, if 
required, to start them (in preference to having Irish labour em- 
ployed abroad). 

“It was constantly drummed into us at school that our fathers 
and their generation were heroes, that the English were to blame 
for all our troubles and that we, the younger generation, should 
have been satisfied with what was handed to us on a plate. But 
what we saw were the politicians, ex-warriors in the evening of 
their lives, basking in their past glories and arguing still about a 
civil war which took place before we were born and which should 
never have happened at all. Our young people see this too and 
are frustrated. There is not enough work, there is not much money, 
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there is talk, talk, talk. And so they emigrate. 
““Accusing the clergy here of not understanding is surely unfair.” 


* * 


Readers of the April issue of this magazine will have seen the 
folder advertising the forthcoming session of the Maynooth Union 
Summer School. The session will be held at St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, from Sunday 29 June (first lecture at 8.30 p.m.) to 
Thursday 3 July (concluding lecture at 11.15 a.m.). The subject 
for study this year will be “Our Blessed Lady,” and a programme 
has been arranged which promises to do full justice to this inspiring 
theme. The choice of subject accords with the wishes expressed by 
a large number of those who attended last year’s very popular and 
successful course of lectures on ““The Mystical Body of Christ.’ 
At the general meeting held at the close of that session, it was 
forcibly argued that a series of lectures on Mariology would be 
rich in doctrinal and spiritual content, intellectually satisfying and 
of great practical benefit to priests. It would also represent a 
fitting tribute to Our Lady in the centenary year of the apparitions 
at Lourdes. The organisers of the Summer School have been 
fortunate in securing the services of a number of outstanding 
lecturers from Ireland and abroad, and the various aspects of the 
subject are assured of highly competent and attractive treatment. 
Those who attended last year’s session will be particularly glad to 
see again on this year’s programme the name of Father Kearns, 
O.P., of the Angelicum, Rome, whose captivating lectures on the 
Mystical Body in the New Testament were so large a factor in the 
success of last year’s session. Also from the Angelicum the Summer 
School this year welcomes Father Duncker, O.P., who will deliver 
two lectures on “Our Lady in the Old Testament,” and a lecture 
on “Our Lady in the Patristic Age.” Mgr. H. Francis Davis, the 
well-known English theologian and writer, will treat of Our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception and Glorious Assumption, while two other 
major themes, Our Lady’s Co-redemption and Mediation of Graces, 
are in the capable hands of Father M. O’Grady, the distinguished 
Provincial of the Irish Jesuits. Two “evening lectures” have been 
arranged, one on “The Meaning of Lourdes,” by Dr. C. B. Daly 
of Queen’s University, Belfast, the other on “The Doctrinal Content 
of Irish Marian Piety,” by Dr. Joseph Cunnane of St. Jarlath’s 
College, Tuam. It is expected that again this year this feature of 
the programme, dealing with the less strictly doctrinal and more 
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practical aspects of the subject, will prove extremely popular. The 
remaining lectures on a very complete programme will be given 
by Dr. J. J. McGreevy, St. Columban’s College, Navan (“Our 
Lady’s Divine Maternity”), Dr. Kevin McNamara, St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth (“Our Lady’s Queenship”) and Father Dermot 
Ryan, University College, Dublin (“Our Lady’s Perpetual 
Virginity’’). 

The charge for the entire course (including board, lodging and 
lecture-fees) is seven guineas. For those who do not wish to lodge 
in the College, a special arrangement may be made. 

Their Lordships the Bishops have kindly agreed that attendance 
at the Summer School will not form part of the annual holiday 
period for diocesan priests. 

The Summer School is organised by the Maynooth Union, with 
the aid of a committee composed of members of the professorial 
staff of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. All applications for 
attendance at the session should be addressed to the Rev. Secretary, 
Maynooth Union Summer School, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


* * * 


Father Herbert J. Quin of St. Mary’s, Marple Bridge, Stockport, 
Ches., would like to have a supply priest for the period from 
September 15-21. This will include only one Sunday, but there 
will be daily Mass. The village of Marple Bridge is only eleven 
miles from Manchester. It is a parish with about 1,000 parishioners. 


Dr. Reginald Fuller, parish priest of Our Lady of the Assumption 
and of Saint Gregory, London, would be grateful for the assistance 
of a supply-priest for the months of July, August and September. 
This parish is perhaps the busiest in all London and offers great 
scope to the zealous priest who would wish to put his holidays to 
good purpose. The work of the parish was described by Father 
A. P. Boland, an Irish priest who works there, in the April issue 
of this magazine. Priests who would wish to take this supply for 
the whole of the period or for a week or two should write to the 


Editor of this review. 


Father James Reynolds of Saint Mel’s, Longford, who is arranging 
holiday supplies for the dioceses of Birmingham and Salford, 
reports that many Irish priests have volunteered for this work. 
There are still, however, a considerable number of vacancies to 
be filled. Priests who spend at least a portion of their holidays as 
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holiday supply in England do a real favour for their fellow-priests 
in England. They will find the experience a pleasant change and 
pastorally a great help in understanding the different spiritual 
climate in which our emigrants must live and in preparing them 


for its demands. 
* * 


Father James O’Carroll, Curé de Marzy, par Nevers, France, 
sends a list of light holiday supplies for France. Readers who would 
like to see the list might write to the Secretary. 


* * 


The eucharistic motif of the loaves and fishes on our cover was 
drawn by Donal Terrins from the panel in the Moone Cross 
(9th century). 

Pressure of space has made it necessary to hold over the book 
review section as well as the article by Father Peter Connolly on 
“The Holiness of the Church.” This will appear in the July issue. 


Ar nAran Féin 


Why do we call this bread our own bread? It is not without 
meaning and without great reason that we call it our own bread. 
For, if we speak of the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, it is certain 
that it is our bread. For it is for our salvation that it was kneaded 
(through the power of the Holy Ghost) in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary; it was for us that it was baked on the gridiron of 
the Holy Cross; and for us is it prepared each day on the table 
of the Altar by the hands of priests: . . . 

—THEOBALD STAPLETON: Catechismus, 1639 
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THE CHURCH AND THE EMIGRANT 
The very great demand on the April issue has exhausted the 
first printing. A new cheap reprint (60 pages) is now available 


} from the Secretary. 


Price 1/6 (reduction for quantities) 


of the national conscience, and I can’t see how it will fail to do good.” 
—MONSIGNOR LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


“The issue on ‘The Emigrant’ was, I think, tremendously impor- 
tant and thoughtful people here are discussing it eagerly. The 
articles by Oliver Reilly and Father O Nualldin are, we think, 
among the most important to have been published in Ireland in 
recent years.”,-—BRYAN MACMAHON. 
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